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Activity Materials for 
Long Summer Days 


BIBLE PICTURE STAMP BOOKS. Special assortment includes a box of 16 assorted crayons 
and one each of four books depicting a certain part of Jesus’ life with 13 gummed stamps 
to stick, pictures to color, and scriptures to read. 30A387, $1.69 


WONDER OF GOD’S WORLD COLORING BOOK. A delightful way to entertain 
several children at once! These 16 drawings are not bound, but can be removed from the 
two-color folder. 30A334, 40 cents; $4 per dozen 


STORIES OF GOD’S CREATION COLORING BOOK. Here are seven stories of God's 


creation and seven outline pictures to color—to inform and entertain primary and first-year 
juniors. 30A247, 25 cents 


WE GO TO CHURCH. Visualize your teaching through this activity which leads to 
practical self-expression. This story-to-finish book is to be cut, colored and pasted. Ages 
5-7. 30A382, 15 cents; $1.65 per dozen 


MY CHURCH. Teach preschool children about the church with these large elementary 
pictures to color. The folder contains 12 outlines of familiar objects associated with most 
churches. Ages 4-8. 30A274, 30 cents; $3.25 per dozen 


TODAY IN GOD’S WORLD. To teach Christian principles in everyday life here are two 
sets of looseleaf pictures to color. Each booklet has 12 pictures—all different—to color 


based on the title theme. Ages 5-8. Book I, 30A139; Book II, 30A137; 25 cents; $2.75 
per dozen 


PICTURES TO COLOR. For the very young, here is a set of 12 pictures to color, simple 
but with real teaching values. Each picture is accompanied by a Bible reference, a line of 
explanation, and suggested colors to use. 30A383, 30 cents per set 


ABC COLORING BOOK. Each letter of the alphabet, to be colored and studied, is associ- 
ated with an appropriate illustration and selected Scripture. Ages 4-8. 30A150, 35 cents; 
$3.85 per dozen 


PRE-SCHOOL BIBLE PICTURES TO COLOR. 48 pictures of familiar Old and New 
Testament stories to help little ones learn about the Bible as they enjoy coloring. Activities 
for an entire year. 30A152, 75 cents per set 


MORE PRE-SCHOOL BIBLE PICTURES TO COLOR. A folder of 48 well-known New 


Testament story pictures to be colored and studied. Every picture is different from those 
in the set above. 30A151, 75 cents per set 


FUN WITH DOTS. These dot-to-dot drawing books help to teach counting. A hidden 


picture on each page is completed by starting at dot number one and continuing in order. 
30A394, 60 cents 


A TO Z PICTURE DICTIONARY. These appealing pictures from A to Z even make the 
space-age fun! 30A395, 60 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY COLORING BOOK. Important events from discovery to the entry 


of our 50th state described in text and outline pictures for the child to color. 30A396, 
60 cents 


FLAGS OF THE WORLD. A quick summary of basic data about 52 nations and a large 
reproduction of their flags with instructions for coloring. 30A397, 60 cents 
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A Faith 


Live by 


“Well, I’ll tell you, Mrs. Beauchamp, life is so 
daily.” Thus did a cleaning woman of our ac- 
quaintance greet each day’s work as she came in to 
wash dirty dishes, make beds, and sweep littered 
floors. 

There are days when we all feel the need of a 
faith to live by in order to survive what has been 
called “the deadly dailiness of life.” Perhaps all 
of us at one time or another have felt like echoing 
the words of A. E. Housman, 


Oh, often have I washed and dressed 

And what’s to show for all my pains. 
Let me lie in bed and rest 

Ten thousand times I’ve done my best 
And all’s to do again. 


Sir James Gogarty when asked why he had given 
up the practice of medicine replied, “I got tired of 
looking down people’s throats and asking them to 
say, ‘Ah!’” The daily recurrence of many tasks 
seems to attest to their futility. Their regularity 
invests them with monotony. Our efforts seem 
trivial, unrelated, and unfruitful whether it’s look- 
ing down people’s throats, or pounding a type- 
writer, or promoting Church attendance. We long 
to do away with the daily demands which are 
nibbling away at our lives, and throw ourselves 
into one significant, overwhelming job. Most peo- 
ple even prefer facing one man-size problem in- 
stead of a thousand petty annoyances. As Joseph 
Fort Newton once remarked, “A man enjoys going 
out to hunt elephants, but not fighting mosquitos 
every night.” 


Mr. Stinson is minister of First Christian Church, 
Paris, Texas. 
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Life Is 
So Daily 


by Claude E. Stinson 


Yet maturity teaches us that what makes life © 
full and rich and rewarding are the small happen- 
ings. The play, “Our Town,” has a freshness and | 
appeal that few modern plays have. In it Thronton 
Wilder attempts to tell us about what is central 
in all human life—to find a value above all price 
for the smallest events in our daily life. Going 
through life waiting for the big events without 
savoring the goodness of the small happenings is 
throwing away the kernel and keeping the. shell. 

Man is so made that he never lives well without | 
a sense of meaning. For most of us the chief way | 
to show that meaning is through our daily work 
and our daily living. Every type of work is not 
enjoyable, and parts of every job are dull, but no 
work which benefits mankind in any way is mean- 
ingless. 

A mother and wife who divides her time and | 
attention between so many persons and tasks often 
comes to the end of the day feeling that her chores 
are without real meaning. But if through her 
efforts her family finds an island of peace in a sea 
of confusion, then God’s purpose for the home is | 
being fulfilled. Rairly, the great Churchman, when 
passing through a time of public ordeal was asked 
by a friend how he could stand it. He answered 
quietly with a smile, “Ah, but then, you see, ’m 
very happy at home.” 

Perhaps wives by doing daily tasks which ap- 
pear trivial are making nests of gentleness for 
men, and wage earners who plug away at monoto- 
nous jobs enable others to serve in a way beyond 
their imagining. 

Paul said, “Whatever your. ce work heartily 
as serving the Lord, not man.” All of us can face 
our daily work as it comes, with its accomplish- 
ments and frustrations, in the thrilling knowledge 
that we are co-workers with God. yeeros ee 
faith we need to live by... 
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Stewardsni - 
bod's Strategy for Souls 


T WAS not the congregation 

who had a problem. As min- 
ister I had created the situation 
which now confronted me. Evi- 
dently the people had understood 
my sermons and the tenor of our 
conversations, but I had forgot- 
ten one thing: people not only 
wanted to know what but why! 

In expressing my views on 
stewardship I had not satisfied 
them. The people had a desire 
and a right to wonder how I had 
arrived at these convictions. I 
now realized that I had suc- 
ceeded only in raising a series 
of questions. 

Tom came to ask about the why 
and how of my stewardship views. 
Why should the women of the 
church not put on money-making 
projects in and for the church? 
Why should we not go in for 
commercial ventures for the wel- 
fare of the congregation? Actu- 
ally, what is wrong with making 
money for the church, especially 
when some can work more than 
they can give? If we do not sub- 
sidize the church treasury with 
income from projects where will 
the church get the money to 
maintain a full program? 

The telling question came: 
Should the minister dictate a 
policy whether a church shall en- 
gage in money-making affairs? 


Mr. Booth is minister of Broad- 
man Christian Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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by Ashley Booth 


Like Martha of the New Testa- 
ment, Tom was troubled about 
many things. As his pastor I 
sought to reply to this series of 
inquiries that disturbed him. In- 
stead of giving pat answers, how- 
ever, I raised additional ques- 
tions: 

Can the church be compared to 
a human family which must learn 
to live within its income, which, 
in this case, means what the 
members give? Is there any simi- 
larity between a church abolish- 
ing money-raising projects and 
Jesus cleansing the temple? If 
we go in for money-raising ven- 
tures, are we not competing with 
those engaged in legitimate busi- 
ness? Where do we draw the 
line between the projects we will 
or will not engage in? What kind 
of church do you believe God 
hopes for? 

As I later reflected on the con- 
versation I wished I had given 
a different reply. Tom was not 
asking a series of questions, but 
he wanted to know only one 
thing: how did I arrive at my 
conception of stewardship? These 
are the things I wish I had said 
to Tom: 

Stewardship is God’s strategy 
for winning our souls. There 
are some who believe that we 
are saved by the Biblical knowl- 
edge we possess. Others are 
certain they will enter the king- 
dom through  well-formulated 
doctrines and theologies. Still 


others turn to the ordinances 
and sacraments as the means of 
salvation. All of these will help 
men live the Christian life, but 
they will not save. 

Salvation comes as men com- 
mit their lives to the creative 
ways of God and accept their 
roles as stewards. A sense of 
stewardship includes the faith 
that God is the owner of time and 
talent, but has a special bearing 
upon material possessions. “For 
where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” 

God seeks to win the non-giver. 
Christ did not forget “money 
talk,” for many of his teachings 
deal with this subject. Christ 
would not understand the sug- 
gestion of some that we are to 
leave off preaching about mate- 
rial concerns and stick to the 
gospel. Stewardship is not a 
clever way to raise money. 
Stewardship reveals how the 
gospel has touched our lives. 
For those who would avoid the 
matter of giving their money, 
the spirit of Christ still says, 
“Follow me.” 

God has something to say to 
the spasmodic giver. We are 
challenged to go beyond occa- 
sional giving for some special 
project that has a special appeal. 
We need to avoid “keeping up 
with the Joneses” by basing our 
giving on a comparison to others. 
Those who respond to “impulse 
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giving” should ask themselves: 
What if all Christians supported 
the church and the kingdom in 
this way? 

God wants stewardship as a 
way of life. He uses the generous 
soul to witness for his cause. It 
is quite true that “God loves a 
cheerful giver.” It is equally 
true that a cheerful giver loves 
God. Since devotion to him and 
his purpose is his goal for men, 
God used a joyous commitment 
to reclaim our souls. 

Christian stewardship builds 
a new foundation under life. 
Malachi once asked: ‘Will a man 
rob God?” The real question is 
not one of theory but fact. The 
real problem changes the word 
from “will” to “How do men rob 
God?” 

Here was the assumption of 
Jesus himself. When he told the 
parable of the tenant farmer he 
likely hastened his death, for it 
revealed his belief that men rob 
God. The assumption is funda- 
mental to beginning a life of 
stewardship. 

The question is even more per- 
tinent today than in the time 
when the prophet wondered or 
when Jesus told the story. With 
all our material wealth, there is 
even greater disparity between 
wealthy and poor. Religious and 
charitable groups do not receive 
an increased proportion of an in- 
creased prosperity. We face a 
tricky and touchy but timely 
problem today: How do we rob 
God? 

We rob God when we give him 
mere words. God is not inter- 
ested in what we say about him, 
or in our being mere hero wor- 
shipers. His goal is more than 
winning friends and influencing 
people for superficial loyalty. He 
wants us to be devoted disciples 
of Christ. 

We create a new and legalistic 
religion when we respond to 
God’s mercy without a commit- 
ment of life. We move away 
from the New Testament pattern 
for Christian living if we deny 
the need for a full devotion. “Why 
do you call me ‘Lord, Lord’ and 
not do what I tell you?” is a 
relevant reminder that Christ ex- 
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pects more than ritual and rote. 

We rob God when we put sec- 
ond things first. Jesus commended 
the lawyer for recalling the cor- 
rect rule of faith, “You shall 
love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your strength, 
and with all your mind.” The 
emphasis is on all. However, 
we sometimes try to serve God 
with just a part. Caesar always 
manages to get his portion, and 
often contrives to get a large 
portion of what rightfully be- 
longs to God. 

The Kingdom of God may for 
us be one among several worth- 
while loyalties. Scattered ener- 
gies, partial devotion, and left- 
over, time often blur our vision 
for the inner life. A steward, 


“Salvation comes as men com- 
mit their lives to the creative 
ways of God and accept their 
roles as stewards.” 


—ASHLEY BOOTH 


on the other hand, puts first 
things first when he acknowl- 
edges that God has a claim on all. 

We rob God when we use serv- 
ice as a way of expressing our- 
selves. Someone has pointed out 
that “service is the rent we pay 
for the space we occupy.” If, 
however, we use time, talent, or 
treasure to gain recognition or 
prestige we are serving self 
rather than God. One then feels 





justified in withholding self. The 
Master, however, taught in the 
parable of the talents that there 
is great peril in hoarding our- 
selves. True service is to share 
because you are grateful for 
what God has done rather than 
the honors men may bestow. 

Stewardship builds a new foun- 
dation in life. We do not keep 
back from God by giving as little 
as possible, but as partners in his 
great enterprise we gladly share. 
When we change the old assump- 
tion of how we rob God to how 
we may share, we are compelled 
to express it in a material way. 
Paul instructed the Church at 
Corinth: “On the first day of 
the week, each of you is to put 
something aside and store it up, 
as he may prosper...” A new 
foundation of stewardship faith 
results in a new house of stew- 
ardship works. 

Christian stewardship heals the 
spirit. God not only seeks to 
alter our pattern for living. In 
the change-over he promises to 
give the good life. We have be- 
come health conscious as never 
before. We are increasingly cer- 
tain that we shall conquer many 
realms of disease. In this search 
for better health we learn more 
exactly how the body and mind 
affect each other. When one is 
disturbed, the other is affected. 

We are less certain, however, 
that the spirit conditions mind 
and body. Where some would 

(Continued on page 27.) 


THE SPIDER WEBS 
by Kenneth W. Bonham, M.D. 


Lines suggested by brushing through spider webs while making night calls in India. 


The spider webs that span the way, 


And nightly o’er again must be 
Spun and linked ere come the day, 
Are strings of mighty faith to me, 
As sightless fingers gliding play 
On roughened pages eyes can’t see. 


Oh Lord, 


Teach me the patience I still need, 
Thy voice to hear, and then to heed, 
And grow in faith like mustard seed. 
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Editorials 


Which Way to Leap 


MONG the many helpful ideas with which 

twentieth century theologians have con- 
fronted us is the one called “the leap of 
faith.” It is an idea of Soren Kierkegaard, 
the Danish writer who has been dead over a 
hundred years. 

However, we know about it because German 
theologians began to talk about it about three 
decades ago and their American counterparts 
soon followed. 

There is one aspect of the subject that 
seems to me to need sponsoring here. It 
arises from misunderstanding, as is so often 
the case when ideas first come to our con- 
sciousness. 

People often try to leap the wrong way. 
They think the leap of faith being advocated 
is a jump into the unknown, from where one 
is to where he wishes he were. Despairing 
their future and unhappy with the present 
status, they decide to leave all- behind and 
“trust God.” Out of this experience they 
hope to be ‘“‘saved’”’ and never have any more 
problems. 

If one does not know where he now, it is 
futile to leap toward an unknown and unseen 
situation. This is not the proper concept of 
“the leap of faith” in any case. 

There are some things that one cannot 
know without experiencing them. Take 
swimming, for instance. As long as a person 
has to keep a toe touching bottom, he will 
never know what it is to swim. It matters 
not how much he has read, or how many 
times he has been in the water. If one wants 
to swim, he has to have faith in the buoyancy 
of the water. 

To carry Kierkegaard’s comparison a little 
further, there are many things that one 
should learn about swimming. It would be 
foolhardy to jump into the ocean with only 
the knowledge of the buoyancy of water. 

So it is with faith and life. One may not 
really know what it is to live “in Christ.” 
But it is most difficult to go from nothing 
to something, from ignorance of the Christian 
meaning of life to full experience of that life 
in one leap. The more preparation one makes, 
the easier the leap becomes and the more 
certain its results. 

How can one prepare himself to trust God 
completely for the first time? It may be 
necessary to take a leap backward. Think- 
ing of the experience in physical terms, it is 
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a long way from one’s doubt and despair to 
understanding. The chasm is wide. One is 
hardly prepared to make such a broad leap. 

By comparison, it isn’t so far back to the 
verities of childhood and youth. That path- 
way has been traveled. One still has parents, 
relatives or friends who are living upon the 
solid foundation of an historically revealed 
faith. Their “leap,” if indeed they ever had 
to make one, was short and successful. They 
do not fear to wade out from the shore. 

Take up the study of Holy Scriptures again. 
If you have neglected it for a long period of 
time you will be wise to read some well- 
recommended books about the Bible. The 
Bible, translated into his own language, is un- 
derstandable to any person of normal culture. 
However, as a record of revelation and a 
history of God’s dealing with man over a 
period of centuries, much of it will be vague 
to anyone who has not been a constant stu- 
dent of it. 

Which way should one leap? If you have 
‘nothing to cling to” be careful about leap- 
ing into another unknown. Look backward. 
See the path of the Master through history. 
See how others trust him. Relearn what 
you have forgotten. In current terms, find 
a solidly based launching pad. From there, 
the leap of faith will not be far. 


Range of Responsibility 


T A RECENT ceremony in which Gover- 
A nor Leroy Collins received an award 
from the Interfaith Committee of Washing- 
ton, the Governor responded: “If a public 
official feels that any citizen is outside his 
range of responsibility, he is unfit to hold the 
office entrusted to him.” 

This sounds like a high concept of ethics to 
us, and quite in harmony with Christian 
principles. Responsibility is a broad and full 
word. It does not mean that the office-holder 
decides what is good for the citizens of his 
state and then metes out their just rewards 
to them. It does not mean that the majority, 
since they elected the official, may decide 
what is best for the minority. 

Responsibility means that the atmosphere 
and framework of society must be maintained 
in such a way that a resident may have full 
opportunity to be a citizen, both legally and 
socially. Such a concept of office as is ex- 
pressed by the Governor of Florida is to be 
commended. May his tribe increase! 
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Solution lo: 
oneliness 


Paul L. Moore 


OD made man and “put him 
in the garden of Eden to 
till it and keep it.” But before 
long he noticed that Adam was 
“singing the blues.” The garden 
was beautiful, but oh! so lonely. 
And God said, “It is not good 
that man should be alone; I will 
make" him a helper fit for him.” 
So God created woman. And 
ever since, man and woman have 
been helping each other manage 
the lonelinesses of these years. 
Yet, loneliness persists to push 
itself forward as a leader of dis- 
eases within the human family. 
It comes in various ways, but it 
comes with steady step to all. 
At times we feel lonely sim- 
ply because we are not with 
someone we know and feel close 
to. We long for a friend to talk 
to. Even in a large city, with 
crowds of people nearby, yet we 
may feel alone, isolated, because 
in all that crowd there is not 
one person we know well enough 
to step up to and say, “Hello!” 
At other times we feel lonely 
because someone we love, with 
whom we have grown accus- 
tomed to sharing our selves, is 
no longer with us. What loneli- 
ness can match the desolateness 
of a grief-stricken heart? For 
awhile our aloneness may look 
like an unbridgeable chasm, a 
void over which we can throw no 
spans of mind and soul and heart 
to link us once again with the 
ongoingness of the person and 
the world. Even the company 
of dearest friends cannot extract 
this loneness from us, though 
their kindness may diminish the 
intensity of its ache. 
At still other times, we experi- 
ence the loneliness of being a 
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human being, a unique person, a 
mystery to oneself in a vast as- 
sortment of universes the im- 
mensity of which shrivels one’s 
size down to zero, sending a chill 
through the marrow of the 
bones, cooling off one’s confi- 
dence, tingling the spine with 
feelings of dread uncertainty, 
challenging one’s customary non- 
chalance and_ security-system, 
and dropping a million seeds of 
doubt into the soil of one’s soul 
—doubts about life’s origins, 
life’s meanings, life’s endings, 
and life’s futurity. 

Yes, at times we are very, very 
lonely. What can we do about 
it? 

The four F’s of dealing with 
this dis-ease are: forget, fight, 
flee, face. And what comes out 
of our loneliness depends on 
what we bring into it to shatter 
its hold. 

Here is a universal, acute, ma- 
rauding sickness. No one is 
wholly immune. Like a wagon- 
train of travelers suddenly awak- 
ened at dawn by the _ blood- 
churning cries of attacking 
Apaches, so you and I and peo- 
ple like us everywhere, awaken 
some days to a surprise attack 
of loneliness. And if we fail to 
face up to it and deal with it 
vigorously, we may become its 


victims, our usefulness crippled, 


our energies decimated, our en- 
thusiasms scalped. Many a pio- 
neering Christian has fallen 
with an arrow through the heart 
of his aspirations and dreams. 
And it all happened on the “‘lone- 
ly prairies’ of hustling and bus- 
tling community. He was felled 
by private thoughts and emo- 


Paul L. Moore is minister of the Church of Christ 
(Disciples) in Sidney, Ohio. 


tions on a rampage of selfish ex- 
pression! 

At the bottom of much of our 
loneliness is a self all packaged 
and ready to go straight to the 
hell of undiminished  self-con- 
cern. A limerick writer caught 
some of this when he wrote: 


“There was a young lady from 
Guelph, 
Who was wholly wrapped up 
in herself; 
It would have been kinder, 
To try to unwind her, 
But they left her in knots on 
the shelf.” 


The “hell” of it is that one is on 
the shelf when he could be living 
a freed existence. 

I sometimes wonder’ what 
Judas Iscariot might, have been 
had he not fled from the fact 
that his betrayal was hastening 
Jesus to Golgotha; what he 
might have been had he faced 
the truth that though he had 
grievously erred, the Master’s 
forgiveness would ever remain 
an open door to the repentant 
heart; what he might have been 
had he thrown himself upon the 
mercies of God, rather than upon 
the relentlessness of the most 
terrible of judges—a sick con- 
science which seeks no medicine 
outside itself! 

Jesus knew loneliness, too. The 
loneliness of not being accepted, 
of being treated as a sham, a 
charlatan. The loneliness of be- 
ing in the midst of a people with 
little faith and fond of their 
spiritual mediocrity. 

Jesus prayed. Jesus worked 
miracles in men of faith. Jesus 
accepted his cross and made it a 
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sign of spiritual triumph. Jesus 
exclaimed: “. . . yet I am not 
alone, for the Father is with 
me.” 

His loneliness, unlike so much 
of ours, was not 90 per cent self- 
pity. Rather, it was 90 per cent 
frustration at being kept outside 
the chambers of _ individuals’ 
trust and loyalty. The other 10 
per cent of his loneliness, like 
ours, derived from being a unique 
human being in a world to which 
man never quite gives his ac- 
ceptance as “home.” 

Jesus did something construc- 
tive to his loneliness. What are 
we doing about ours? 

From the shadow of the cross 
the light of a redeeming love 
beamed upon the hearts of men; 
the kind of love which Principal 
Rainy of Edinburgh mentioned 
as he lay dying: “I wonder at 
the love of God to me, as He has 
shown it all my life. And I be- 
lieve that, despite all my short- 
comings, I am not shut out, but 
—shut in!” 

Is there any light, any redeem- 


ing love shining into and through 
our loneliness? 

As an undergraduate student 
I was privileged to stay in the 
home of an aged maiden woman 
many week ends. She had an 
endless contest with loneliness. 
Yet, see her reading books, dis- 
cussing current events, opening 
her doors to guests, serving as a 
correspondent for the Toledo 
Blade, attending worship, reach- 
ing out to others with helpful 
counsel and deeds. 

What a woman! Her body 
was old and frail, but what a 
mighty spirit! She licked lone- 
liness while walking with a cane. 

Or here is a star salesman for 
a large company. Slowly he 
goes blind. He is a top candi- 
date for the ranks of self-pity 
and loneliness. But listen to 
Ralph Ruby, still a top salesman, 
saying, “I lost my sight but not 
my vision.” 

What can I do? What! 

I can insist on projecting my 
best self through the barriers of 
my loneliness, believing with the 


Rich Man—Poor Man? 


by Mrs. James L. Stoner 


, LIKE other wives and moth- 
| ers, try to provide nutritious, 
well-balanced meals for my fam- 
ily. Therefore, eggs—in some 
form—are included regularly in 
the daily meal planning. Some- 
times they are scrambled or 
poached for breakfast, some- 
times in baked custard for des- 
sert and various other ways. 

Last week one of our five-year- 
old twins walked into the kitchen 
as I was preparing deviled eggs 
for lunch. He gave one look at 
the eggs and asked, “Mommy, 
are we poor?” 

This was a surprise question, 
but I answered . . . with hesita- 
tion, “No, Jimmy, we aren’t poor. 
Why do you ask?” 

He promptly replied with an- 
other question and disgust in his 
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voice, “Then why do we have 
eggs every day?” I gave the 


usual answer, “Because they are 
good for you... ete. Poor chil- 
dren would be happy to have 


great apostle that “I can do all 
things in him who strengthens 
me.” I can put padlocks on the 
emotions of self-pity, and reach 
out to feel the fuller freedom of 
expressing compassion for the 
miserable about me. I can vol- 
unteer to do church work or 
work for some charitable organi- 
zation, a volunteer with a hope 
in my heart. I can expend my- 
self that enrichments may be 
mine and the glory God’s. I can 
write notes of friendship and 
make good will calls on my tele- 
phone if I am confined. I can 
help set others free from them- 
selves by listening, and sparingly 
giving counsel. I can _ think 
great thoughts and believe great 
things about myself, my neigh- 
bors, my Savior and my God. 

What can I do about my lone- 
liness? Why, I can declare that 
while I may not be able to walk 
I can fly on the wings of faith; 
and that while I may have lost 
my sight I have kept my vision 
of self as a lamb sheltered in the 
arms of a Good Shepherd. 


eggs every day.” “Ah, then,” re- 
marked Jimmy with pleasure and 
confusion, “‘we are rich!” 

As children of God let there be 
no confusion in our minds. We 
are rich in God’s blessings which 
come to us every day. Let us 
not be poor stewards of God’s, 
but return unto Him that which 
is His. 
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An 
Ideal 
Church 


| by Richard Sweeney 


OST people have dreamed of owning an ideal 

home or perfect car at one time or other. 
May I project a dream in another direction, and 
propose at least one man’s concept of an ideal 
church? I will speak metaphorically, not architec- 
turally. 

In the first place, such a church would have a 
wide entrance; so spacious that no one would be 
barred from admittance because of the color of his 
skin or the condition of his pocketbook. All be- 
lievers in Christ would be welcome. Regardless of 
social or economic background, all would be broth- 
ers within the fellowship of this church. 

But this entrance would not only be wide, but 
it would be low, so low that only the humble could 
enter. The pompous and arrogant could never 
manage the secret of stooping low. 

The spires on this church, on the other hand, 
would be high, pointing their fingers to God, re- 
minding man of heavenly purposes and noble tasks. 

The sanctuary would be a place of beauty, and 
a place secluded from the outside world, where a 
man might come to commune with God and ex- 
amine his own soul. 

But members would be permitted within the 
seclusion of the sanctuary for only a limited time. 
From there they would be ushered down the hall 
to the tool room, where they would be supplied 
with instruments of hope and service and love, and 
immediately put to work. 


The workshop of the church would be a bee- 
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hive of activity. It would be built in the shape of 
the world, and the church members would apply 
their various talents at a number of tasks. Some 
would be sweeping and cleansing the dirt spots 
from the room; and indeed, some there would be 
cleansing themselves. Some would be providing 
food for the hungry; some would sew clothes for 
the needy; others would write books for the un- 
enlightened. And for those who were unable to 
apply their talents directly, there would be an 
offering chest which would receive not only the 
money but the prayers and concern of all in the 
church. 

Adjacent to the workshop would be a number 
of study rooms, where young and old alike would 
do research on the anatomy of the human char- 
acter. And they would easily detect character 
defects, for their study would have made them 
familiar with the perfect life of Jesus, from which 
they would make comparisons. In this area of the 
church, it would be difficult to know who was 
giving and who was receiving the instruction, for 
the teachers would be learners and the learners 
would be teachers. 


In the fellowship rooms there always would be 
one empty chair, symbolizing the presence of the 
living Christ. 

Meanwhile, the minister, along with others of 
like disposition, would be outside, beckoning a 
welcome to passing strangers. But membership 
would be regarded as an honor and a serious com- 
mitment, not merely a passing formality. It 
would be measured, not by names written on a 
page or a certificate, but by personal participa- 
tion. 

The minister of this church would have very 
little counseling to do, for the members would be 
so busy with the concerns of Christ that they 
would have no time for personal anxieties. 

Now the writer will quickly acknowledge that 
this is a highly personal and perhaps prejudiced 
concept of an ideal church. But I submit that 
you should also have a highly personal vision of 
what the church ought to be. For we shall never 
turn dreams into reality until first we dare to 
dream. 





Usual Remark 


It never fails to happen when we lower 

Someone, suddenly passed, into earth’s inky shade; 
Amid funereal mourning and the pall, 

Some living one is always heard to say: 

“Why, this can’t be; 

I saw him on the street just yesterday.” 

As if that made any difference at all. 


—Frank Johnson Pippin. 
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Airline Pilots Support 
Drive Against Liquor 
Served on Airlines 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Religious and 
temperance groups have entered a 
“stretch drive’ determined to arouse 
sufficient sentiment in Congress to 
pass legislation banning the serving 
of liquor on the airlines before 
adjournment. 

The religious leaders have re- 
ceived support here from the Air 
Line Pilots Association which has 
told a hearing called by the Senate 


Interstate Commerce Committee 
that such legislation is urgently 
needed. 


Clarence N. Sayen, president of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, in 
strong and outspoken terms told 
the Senators that, in the opinion 
of the pilots who fly commercial 
airliners, the arrival of the jet age 
has greatly increased the danger of 
allowing alcoholic beverages to be 
served aloft. 

“The time of the crew in these 
high speed, complex aircraft is fully 
occupied with flight duties and 
should not be spent in playing 
nursemaid to inebriated passenger,” 
he told the Senators. 

The pilots gave the committee a 
documented list of 35 cases in which 
serious emergencies were created 
by intoxicated passengers.. 

Rowland K. Quinn, Jr., president 
of the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association, offered 
similar testimony. 


Following Neighbors 
Not the Church 


SAN ANTONIO, TExAS—Several 
studies showing that Roman Catho- 
lic married couples use artificial 
birth control “in about the same 
measure” as non-Roman Catholics, 
were described as “alarming, arrest- 
ing and provocative” by the director 
of the National Catholic Family 
Life Bureau. 

The director, Msgr. Irving A. 
DeBlanc of Washington, said the 
studies indicated that many Roman 
Catholics “follow the influence of 
their neighbors and do not take 
their cues, for behavior from a 
divinely-inspired Church.” 

Roman Catholic doctrine opposes 
artificial contraception as against 
the natural law. 
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New Imam Arrives 


For Cedar Rapids, la. 


CepaR Rapips, Ia.—_Imam Othman 
Abdul-Salam has arrived from Cairo, 
Egypt, to serve the Moslem Mosque 
here as spiritual leader. With him 
are his wife and year-old daughter, 
Fatima. 

The imam bears somewhat the 
same relationship to the Moslem 
group as that of a Protestant 
church’s pastor or the priest of a 
Catholic church. 


Islam Religion Makes 


Large Gains in Africa 


CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA—A branch 
has been established here of the 
Ahmadiyyah sect of Mohammedanism 
which plans an aggressive proselytiz- 
ing drive throughout South Africa. 

With their headquarters in Pakis- 
tan, the Ahmadies have set up many 
branches throughout the world. 

Dr. Joost de Blank, Anglican 
Archbishop of Capetown, has pub- 
licly stated that apartheid and 
Islam are the two greatest dangers 
facing Christianity in South Africa 
today. In Central Africa, accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic sources, 
Islam is already making converts 
twice as fast as all the Christian 
denomintions put together. 
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FOLLOWING IN FOOTSTEPS of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, famed Protestant 
missionary, is Dr. Richard Fried- 
mann, 38-year-old refugee from 
Czechoslovakian Communism. Deeply 
religious, he is serving with Schwei- 
tzer at Lambarene as surgeon and 
X-ray technician and “jack of all 
trades.” Friedmann, who speaks 
seven languages, recently installed 
an electrical plant at the mission. 


Library Dedicated 
At Writing Center 


GREEN LAKE, WIs.—A library was 
dedicated at the National Christian 
Writing Center here in honor of 
Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the center’s founder and 
director, during the 13th annual 


interdenominational Writers and 
Editors Conference. 
The library, which includes a 


large reading room, will house 4,000 
books. Located in a detached build- 
ing adjacent to the recently acquired 
writing center, it was made pos- 
sible by a $7,500 gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph T. Mahaney of St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Browne initiated the first Chris- 
tian Writers and Editors Confer- 
ence in 1948 shortly after he be- 
came executive director of the Di- 
vision of Christian Publications, 
American Baptist Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication. 

Each year the week-long confer- 
ence provides lectures and work- 
shops by distinguished writers and 
editors, both from the religious and 
secular fields, followed by a six- 
week school of creative writing of- 
fering academic credit in coopera- 
tion with the University of Red- 
lands, Calif., an American Baptist- 
related school. 

The writing center is situated on 
the grounds of the American Baptist 
Assembly on the shore of Green 
Lake. 


Heads Association 


Of Council Secretaries 


WititiAMs Bay, Wi1s.—G. Merril 
Lenox, executive director of the 
Michigan and Detroit Councils of 
Churches, was elected president of 
the Association of Council Secre- 
taries at its 19th annual meeting 
here. He _ succeeds Harvey W. 
Hollis, executive secretary of the 
Denver (Colo.) Area Council of 
Churches. 

Theme of the meeting was: “The 
Counciliar Movement: An _  Ap- 
praisal in the Light of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” Lecturers 
were Dr. Ronald E. Osborn, pro- 
fessor of church history, and Dr. 
Robert Tobias, professor of ecumen- 
ical theology, both of Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Sessions also included panel 
discussions on the theme and Bible 
study. 
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The Church at Large 


Disciple Church Honored 


Protestant Gains Made 
In Spain, Italy, Greece 


CuHIcaco—Despite religious and 
civil opposition during the last dec- 
ade, Protestantism is rapidly gain- 
ing strength in several overseas 
lands where it is a minority move- 
ment, an executive of the National 
Association of Evangelicals told the 
group’s 18th annual meeting here. 

This is especially true in Colom- 
bia, and also in Spain, Italy and 
Greece, where Protestants have ex- 
perienced various forms of “perse- 
cution,” said Dr. Clyde W. Taylor 
of Washington, D. C. 

Dark exceptions to this trend of 
Protestant advance under adverse 
conditions, he pointed out, are the 
Christian Churches of China and 
North Korea, which have been ob- 
literated by atheistic Communism. 

The association presented its na- 
tional Evangelical Church Plan 
Award, for excellence of design for 
a new contemporary structure, to 
the Christian Church of Villa Park, 
Ill. Completed at a cost of $200,000 
the church was designed by Charles 
E. Stade, Park Ridge, Ill., architect. 


German Church and 


University Leader Dies 


BoNN, GERMANY—Professor Hans- 
Joachim Iwand of the Evangelical 
faculty at Bonn University died here 
of apoplexy at the age of 60. He 
was one of Germany’s most out- 
standing Lutheran scholars. 

A strong adversary of the Hitler 
regime, he became a leader of the 
illegal anti-Nazi Confessing Church, 
was banned from speaking and 
preaching publicly in 1937, and 
spent over six months in prison. 
After the end of World War II, he 


served as Evangelical theology pro- 


fessor at Goettingen University, and 
since 1952 at Bonn. 

In the political field, he attained 
wide publicity as a leader of the 
anti-rearmament wing of EKID and 
as a promotor of EKID contacts 
with Eastern Churches. During the 
past years, he visited the Soviet 
Union several times as a member 
of EKID delegations invited by the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 


Newswriter Honored 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—George W. 
Cornell of New York, religion writer 
for the Associated Press, will re- 
ceive the fifth annual Faith and 
Freedom Award for excellence in 
religious newswriting, the Religious 
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Heritage of America, 
nounced here. 

The award was presented to Mr. 
Cornell June 16 during the annual 
Washington Pilgrimage of American 
churchmen. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Cor- 
nell, who is 39, is the first reporter 
for a national wire service to spe- 
cialize in the coverage of religious 
affairs, the heritage group said. 


Inc., an- 


Need Permission to Attend - 


Catholic Students at 
Non-Catholic Colleges 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis reported no 
adverse reaction to a directive is- 
sued by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter 
of St. Louis requiring Catholic stu- 
dents to have written permission to 
attend secular and other non-Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. 

Msgr. James E. Hoflich, secretary 
of education for the See, pointing 
out that the directive was not in- 
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tended to forbid Catholics from at- 
tending non-Catholic institutions, 
said “quite a number” of pastors 
had asked for forms for making the 
requests. 

The monsignor made it clear that 
the letter was intended to remind 
Catholics going into college of their 
obligation to continue their reli- 
gious training. He noted that per- 
mission to attend secular schools 
would be granted only for “just and 
serious reasons.” These include 
scholarship winners, students suf- 
fering financial hardship, and stu- 
dents who cannot get their course 
of study at a Catholic college. 


Elected Moderator 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Dr. Charles E. 
Zunkel of Port Republic, Va., was 
elected moderator of the Church of 
the Brethren by some 1,135 dele- 
gates at its 174th annual confer- 
ence here. 

Pastor of Mill Creek Church of 
the Brethren, he succeeds Dr. Ed- 
ward K. Ziegler of Roanoke, Va. 


Se 
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ANDREJS SURITIS (center), ten, who was born in a German refugee camp, 
stands with his brothers, Dainis (right), seven, and Janis, nine, after he 
arrived in New York from Munich as the 1,000,000th refugee resettled in 
the Western world by the Intergovernmental Committee for European 


Migration. 
seven months ago. 


His two younger brothers came from Latvia to this country 
Andrejs was accompanied by his father who in 1944 


fled from Latvia, when the Soviet army occupied that country. 
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UMBLEBEE 


by Joan Daugherty Melntyre 








AN STEPHENS was sitting 

on the front porch waiting 
for Jim, the boy next door. She 
tried to concentrate on the pair 
of socks she was knitting for 
him, but she couldn’t. 

Jim would be coming out of 
the dean’s office now. The dean 
of the engineering department at 
the University had called him in 
because his grades were poor on 
the freshman mid-term exams. 
Nan tried to think of something 
to say to Jim to encourage him, 
when he got to her house. Then, 
he was there, walking across the 
fresh-cut grass to the porch. 

“What happened, Jim?” she 
asked softly as he sat down on 
the swing beside her. 

Jim looked at her as if won- 
dering whether she would under- 
stand. “It’s just what I thought, 
Nan. Ill flunk out if I don’t 
ace these finals.” 

“Did you tell Dean Anders 
that you do well on class work, 
but panic on big tests and 
finals?” 
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“He knows, Nan. It’s the 
same story. The professors are 
fair, but when I flunk the finals, 
they can’t give me an A or B. 
The best they can do is give me 
a C and some may not even do 
that.” 

“You could go to summer 
school if you have to.” 

“No, I can’t. Dean Anders 
said he couldn’t re-admit me. 
And besides, I have to work this 
summer to pay for my* tuition. 
This is it. 

“Nan...” Jim’s jaws clenched, 
“it means so much to me. I’ve 
always wanted to be an engineer. 
If I could be half as good a one 
as my dad—Dad will be so dis- 
gusted with me if I flunk out!” 

There again was that fear of 
what his father would think of 
him! Nan couldn’t understand 
it. Mr. Douglas was a wonder- 
ful person, but Jim was always 
afraid he couldn’t live up to what 
his father expected of him. Mr. 
Douglas was the chief engineer 
at Geyer Aircraft. That’s why 
Jim had applied for a summer 
job at Danton, a rival company. 
Nan was glad that he had. This 
way he’d find out what he could 
do on his own. 

Jim sat there looking at his 
big feet. Nan wanted so much 
to help him, but she didn’t know 
how. “I'd better get home, 
now,” he said. “I have to study. 
Tll call you tonight.” 

The next day was Saturday 
Nan was to meet Jim in the col- 
lege library. He was going there 
to study until his exam started 
at ten-thirty. But before going 
to meet Jim, Nan went to his 
house and rang the doorbell. 

Mr. Douglas, who was home 
Saturdays, answered. “Hello, 
Nan. Jim’s over at the library.” 

“I know. I want to talk to 
you, Mr. Douglas, about Jim.” 

Jim’s father looked surprised. 
“Sit down,” he said, leading her 
to the patio. “You two haven’t 
had a fight, have you?” 

Nan laughed—her tension 
eased. “Oh, no, it’s not that!” 
She felt foolish, not knowing 
how to begin. “If Jim doesn’t 
do well on his exams today, he 
may flunk out, and I don’t know 
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how to help him. 
you can.” 

“How can I help?” asked Mr. 
Douglas. “I can’t understand 
why he has so much trouble. He 
has a good head.” 

That’s it, Nan thought, his fa- 
ther doesn’t understand and 
won’t understand if Jim doesn’t 
succeed—and Jim senses that 
and gets tense inside. 

Just then a bumblebee settled 
on Nan’s arm. She sat rigid, un- 
able to speak or move for a min- 
ute, and then Mr. Douglas care- 
fully picked the bee off and set 
it free. 

“T’m afraid of bees,” she apolo- 
gized. 

“We're all afraid of some- 
thing,” Jim’s father said. “5 
used to catch these things and 
put them in jars when I was a 
kid. You know it’s a_ funny 
thing about bumblebees. We can 
prove by the laws of aerody- 
namics that bumblebees can’t 
fly. Their bodies are too bulky 
for their wings.” 

“But they do fly!” exclaimed 
Nan. 

“T know it,” he said, looking 
as though he were trying to tell 
her something important. 

“They can fly because they 


I think only 


don’t know they can’t!” 
said. 

When she got to the college 
library, Jim was waiting for her. 
“Where have you been all this 
time?” he asked. 

“Talking to your dad. He 
told me something very impor- 


Nan 


tant.” Nan panted out the 
words. “He said, according to 
science, bumblebees can’t fly. 


But they do fly! They don’t 
know they can’t. You know 
what that means? If you stop 


thinking you can’t pass. these 
exams you'll pass them! You’ve 
done your work and _ studied 
hard. You'll pass for sure if you 
don’t keep thinking you can’t. I 
know you will!” 

Jim smiled down at her. “If 
I get panicky, I'll think of your 
“bumblebee story,” he said. “Wait 
for me here, and keep knowing 
Tll get through.” 

Nan sat down on the steps 
with her knitting while Jim went 
into the physics building. When 
he emerged, the exam over, she 
knew he had passed. His new 
confidence showed in the way he 
walked toward her. 

“I made it, Nan!” he said. 
“Thanks to you, and that bum- 
blebee, this time I didn’t panic!” 
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Seeds of National Decay 


“Where the Scriptures Speak ...” by the Editor 


Scripture: Hosea 10:1-8, 12. 

O YOU ever get the feeling 

that the Hebrews must 
have been a terrible people in the 
days of the prophets? It seems 
as if each lesson this quarter re- 
veals something worse than the 
previous one. We have to re- 
member that it was the evil in 
society which provoked the 
prophets in the first place. 
Therefore, we may expect their 
writings to be indicative of the 
social situation and their charges 
are the condemnation of God 
upon such life. 

Today we turn to a passage of 
scripture in the Book of Hosea 
which points out the roots of the 
difficulty. What caused the peo- 
ple to get this way? Why was 
the nation degraded and falling 
into enemy hands? For Hosea, 
there was no doubt that it was 
because they had forsaken God. 

The expression I have just 
used, “forsaken God,” is one that 
we hear in every generation. 
Last night I heard it several 
times while listening to certain 
radio preachers here and there. 
In contrast to the ancient proph- 
ets, these modern condemners 
left the problem pretty much as 
a generality. Sometimes I had 
the impression that they enjoyed 
the sound of their voices and 
their own special use of lan- 
guage. I listened in vain for 
particulars. What, in so many 
words, is the action which a peo- 
ple has taken which would be 
considered deserting God? 

This lesson today discusses 
precisely what the seeds of na- 
tional decay were in the days of 
Hosea. What did the people 
plant that produced such an un- 
wanted crop? When we discover 
the answer to this question, then 
it will not be too difficult to de- 
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termine whether or not a nation 
in our own day is planting such 
seeds and tending such crops. 

The first thing that was wrong 
with Israel was the use the coun- 
try made of the money which 
was earned. It is expressed sim- 
ply: “The more his fruit in- 
creased the more altars he built.” 
(Hosea 10:1.) Our first thought 
might be that this was a sign 
of a very religious people. When 
their crops produced more, they 
spent the money in _ building 
more places of worship. But, ac- 
cording to Hosea and Amos and 
the other prophets, the true altar 
where God is to be worshiped 
is the human heart. The people 
did not need to build more of 
these; they already had their 
hearts. 

What they were doing was to 


put up more and more outward 
symbols of the worship of God 
which symbolized nothing so far 
as their hearts were concerned. 
The other half of this verse says 
that, “as his country improved 
he improved his pillars.” The 
word “pillars” signifies a particu- 
lar place of worship. It is a sac- 
rificial altar, built out in the 
open, which the Hebrew people 
had adapted from the Baal-wor- 
shipers in the land. 

Actually, all the rest of the 
lesson is an amplification of this 
basic mistake. This is the one 
seed of national decay, above all 
others. It is worse than no wor- 
ship at all. To take the altar 
originally meant for the worship 
of a non-existent god and to 
offer some kind of outward sac- 
rifice upon it to God is bad 
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enough. To engage in the for- 
mality without any feeling in 
one’s heart at all toward God 
is a seed that shall surely pro- 
duce the fruit of decay. 

The second thing that such an 
attitude produces is disrespect 
for the existing, human law. 
Such people as we have been de- 
scribing will say, sooner or later, 
“We have no king’ (verse 3). 
The Hebrew people had consid- 
ered the kings the representa- 
tives of God, just as surely as 
the priesthood. God revealed 
himself through king, priest and 
prophet. When they ceased to 
engage in true worship, they lost 
their respect for their rulers and 
thought only in terms of “what 
he could do for us.” 

The next natural step which 
we might consider a third seed 
of decay is that the people be- 
gan to “utter their words” 
(verse 4). With formal worship 


and a cold heart which produces 
disrespect for the ruling power, 
the words of a people soon be- 
come empty phrases. They 
make covenants and pass judg- 
ment “like poisonous weeds.” 
They have sown the seed that 
is bound to bring destruction in 
the physical sense as they have 
already begun to destroy them- 
selves, spiritually. 

The following four verses are 
strongly worded condemnations 
of the people who “tremble for 
the calf of Beth-Aven” (verse 
5). It is a pitiful sight to im- 
agine these whom God has 
brought out of Egypt and in 
whom he has so much faith now 
reduced to idol worship. 

There is a way out. There al- 
ways is, from the point of view 
of the prophet of God. “Break 
up your fallow ground,” is the 
first step (verse 12). Fallow 
ground is ground that has laid 


Meaning for Today 


T IS often said that in a democ- 

racy people get no _ better 
government than they deserve. 
There is a responsibility in de- 
mocracy for people to place the 
right kind of persons in office. 
This necessitates intelligent eval- 
uation of candidates, their posi- 
tions, convictions, and beliefs. 

This is a time for us to give 
careful thought to the responsi- 
bility of selecting people to gov- 
ern our nation. Historians tell 
us that civilizations decay when 
there is a lack of response on 
their part to the particular chal- 
lenge of their day. Our nation 
stands at the threshold of mak- 
ing some important decisions 
through the people placed in 
office. It needs to be understood 
that mere affiliation to a given 
party is guarantee of very little 
in our time. 
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We are responsible citizens and 
must carefully evaluate the can- 
didates or reservedly suffer the 
consequences. 

This necessitates making 
specific evaluations concerning 
basic national needs. Hosea 
would remind us of the funda- 
mental role of righteousness in 
preserving national integrity. 
Such a characteristic would seem 
to be far more important than 
the political party involved. It 
could conceivably make a candi- 
date difficult to elect, but it would 
assure a sound leadership for the 
people, carrying them beyond 
being mere pawns of every prev- 
alent decadent thought. 

In the depth of a man’s words, 
Hosea felt a further character 
measure. The words of his peo- 
ple were empty of deep feeling. 
Modern political speeches have a 


idle. If you threw seeds on top 
of it, it wouldn’t produce much 
because it is too hard and the 
seeds would not take root. Such 
ground has to be broken up be- 
fore the seed is sown. So it was 
with their hearts. 

Some religionists seem to de- 
plore the fact that a lot more 
Americans are worshiping than 
ever before. They analyze this 
activity as nervousness brought 
on by the times, and see little of 
value in it. I have never been 
one to lament over crowds at 
worship. I wish there were more. 

However, it is possible to re- 
create the scenes of Hosea’s day. 
We must not forget that. We 
could build our twentieth cen- 
tury altars and gather around 
them with cold hearts and closed 
minds. Let us be sure that isn’t 
happening in our church. Such 
action fools neither our fellow- 
man nor God nor ourselves. 


way of falling into the same 
category. But they often fall 
into that category because of the 
fact that a vast number of peo- 
ple demand words that soothe 
and confirm their own provincial 
prejudices. What is said is often 
considered more important than 
what is felt or meant! 

Leaders of a nation now col- 
lapsed referred a generation ago 
to a vital peace treaty as a “scrap 
of paper.” This is a way of 
saying it was to them but “mere 
words.” By the same token, the 
instant modern nations consider 
their pronouncements to be “mere 
words” and not binding and di- 
recting, we can surely expect the 
United Nations to follow in the 
path of the League of Nations. 

The degree of sincerity and 
truthfulness of men’s words is 
a keen insight into the spiritual 
health of that nation. Democracy 
is not a magic word that changes 
people. Its strength is right at 
this point in a responsible citi- 
zenry filling every office with 
candidates of integrity whose 
speeches are never “mere words,” 
but expressions of meaningful 
truth. Then strength is virile 
and decay impossible! 
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Art by Winifred Jewell 


S UPERHIGHWAYS-~ and_= super 
automobiles have transported 
America’s motorists into a new 


“Age of Speed.” Last year, 26 
million cars rolled up 39 billion 
miles of vacation driving alone, 
much of it on new highways where 
speeds as high as 80 miles per hour 
are permitted. 

The “Age of Speed” could become 
the “Age of Death” if a false sense 
of security builds up in the driver. 

Too many drivers flirt with death 
on the turnpike in many ways, most 
notably through neglect of essential 
stopping equipment—brakes and 
tires. According to vehicle checks 
made by safety organizations, more 
than one million cars zoom along on 
unsafe tires as you read this. Many 
drivers multiply the danger with 
unsafe brakes. 

Strangely enough, one of the 
major contributors to this danger 
has been the development of better 
tires. Too many drivers have been 
lulled into thinking that today’s 
tires are all trouble-free. 

Today’s tires are the best in auto 
history, but fast speeds, 300-horse- 
power starts, screeching stops wear 
them rapidly. Last year alone un- 
safe tires were responsible for the 
involvement of 16,000 vehicles in 
accidents that resulted in deaths or 
injuries. 

Pennsylvania Turnpike officials 
learned early that tires were causing 
more than their share of accidents 
on the high speed road. They in- 
itiated a tire safety check program, 
put toll booth attendants on the 
alert for badly worn rubber. When 
dangerous tires are noted on a car 
entering the turnpike, the driver 
is told to change them or he’s 
banned from the highway. 

Since the program began in 1957, 
drivers of some 12,000 cars have 
been given the tire ultimatum. In 
that same period, deaths caused by 
accidents traceable to poor tires 
dropped from 26 per cent of all 
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fatal accidents to less than five per 
cent. Need any better proof? 

“Our efforts to make the turnpike 
driver tire conscious have paid off 
handsomely,” says Captain Wilbur 
M. Smith, Commander of the Turn- 
pike Police Brigade, “but we can’t 
catch all of the dangerous tires. 
The motorist himself can be a big 
help by checking his tires before 
he starts his trip. After all, it’s 
his life he’s saving.” 

Too often, motorists aren’t even 
aware of the condition of their 
tires. Nor do they realize that the 
combination of a change in driving 
habits and a change in car equip- 
ment wears tires unmercifully. 

Turnpike speeds of 60, 70, even 80 
miles per hour are common. Power 
steering, power brakes, high horse- 
power, and smaller wheels com- 
pound the problem. 

Power steering is easy on the 
driver, but rough on tires. An 
abrupt passing maneuver at 60 miles 
per hour is a frequent sight on 
turnpikes, but the driver never real- 
izes that such an action can liter- 
ally turn under the sidewall of a 
tire. 

“Jack rabbit” starts, made com- 
mon through high horsepower, are 
tough on tires. 

Not all tire wear shows on the 
surface. Every bump against a curb, 
every thump over a chuck hole can 
inflict a bruise on the fabric rein- 
forcement of the carcass. At turn- 
pike speeds, a tire weakened by 
bruises, heat, moisture and age be- 
comes a serious hazard. Ordinary 
tires were just too risky for the 
millions of cars roaring along super- 
highways at 60 miles per hour and 
above. 

Tire manufacturers went to work. 
If speed caused problems, speed 
might also provide answers. What 
about racing tires? Could race 
track know-how be applied to tires 
for turnpikes? 

One answer came very quickly. 
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At Indianapolis, every car in the 
famous 500-mile race is equipped 
with tires made with nylon cord. 
Nylon makes a lighter and stronger 
tire than do other reinforcing 
materials. Because a nylon cord 
tire is lighter, it runs cooler, builds 
up less heat at high speeds. In 
addition, the nylon is more resis- 
tant to bruise damage and moisture 
damage than other types of cord. 

With race track experience as a 
guide, tire makers began building 
high performance turnpike tires 
with nylon cord to meet the chal- 
lenge of “The Age of Speed.” 
day practically all premium tires 
are made with nylon cord. 

But even the best tires wear and 
can be damaged. Safety experts 
and tire makers recommend that 
motorists become more tire con- 
scious and take positive steps to pre- 
vent blowouts. 

Here are some tire safety rules 
that may save your life: 


1. Check your tire pressure regu- 
larly and, if you drive fast, add 
four pounds to the recom- 
mended pressure for your tires. 
Under-inflation at high speed 
causes tire-killing heat. 

2. Check your tires regularly for 
excessive wear, cuts and abra- 
sions. 

3. Be sure wheels are aligned and 
balanced. 

4. Don’t drive on bald or worn 
tires. 

5. Don’t drive like a “hot rod.” 
When passing on the highway, 
make turns gradually. Avoid 
“jack rabbit” starts and screech- 
ing stops. 

6. Reduce speed on rough roads 
and don’t drive on the shoulders 
of the road. 

7. Remember—the best place to 
discover tire failure is at the 


filling station—not on the turn- 
pike! 
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National Advisory Commission on 
Men's Work Meets in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Fifty leaders of men’s work in Christian 
Churches (Disciples) of 36 states and Canada met here June 16-19 
at Missions Building in the annual gathering of the National Advisory 


Commission on Men’s Work. 
Elected as chairman of the 
commission for the 1960-61 year 
was Judge Joseph Morrison of 
Stuttgart, Ark. He succeeded J. 
Clare Hanna of Kansas City, Mo. 


The group discussed the basic 
responsibilities of laymen. For ex- 
ample, they considered men’s re- 
sponsibilities—in the church as a 
“gathered congregation” (in wor- 
ship, fellowship, instruction, plan- 
ning and activites) and as a “scat- 
tered flock” (sheep traveling the 
world in everyday life). 

They weighed the challenge and 
specific tasks to be undertaken in 
the “Decade of Decision” program 
of the churches. They expressed 
willingness to be committed to ad- 
vance these objectives. They dis- 
cussed ways to increase men’s inter- 
est in the total mission of the 
church. 

William H. McKinney, executive 
secretary of the Men’s Work De- 
partment of The United Christian 
Missionary Society, gave the execu- 
tive statement and a basic explana- 
tion of the Decade program. 

Devotional leaders included Judge 
Morrison, Doyle Zaring of Indian- 
apolis, Dean Brigham of the Indiana 
state office, Jack Sutton of the na- 
tional office, Roy Royalty of Irvine, 
Ky., and Garth Henrichs of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

Two ‘‘Senior Counselors” of 
men’s work, L. N. D. Wells of 
Dallas, Texas., and Harry B. Mc- 
Cormick of Indianapolis, were 
called on for speeches and for 
ideas in group discussions. 

The men tackled such questions 
as: Should CMF have a specific 
national program? Do we need 
“lay preaching” or might “lay wit- 
nessing” help to strengthen the min- 
istry? How can we unify men’s 
work? 

J. Clinton Bradshaw, executive 
secretary of the Department of 
Church Development, United So- 
ciety, took charge of an evening 
session devoted to “Recruitment and 
Lay Preaching.” Two major sug- 
gestions were made. One is to ex- 
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William H. McKinney (left) talks 
with Judge Joseph Morrison concern- 
ing men’s work at the recent meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Men’s Work. 


tend the use of the Lay Ministry 
Study Course by making known its 
availability and encouraging quali- 
fied laymen to apply to their state 
committee on the ministry for en- 
rollment in this study course. An- 
other is to give assistance to the 
Guidance and Recruitment program 
of the Disciples of Christ for min- 
isters. 

Several matters were raised in the 
area of the “Decade of Decision.” 
The men studied eight ways to 
participate in the New Church Ad- 
vance Program. They got into the 
matter of larger stewardship—tith- 
ing as a minimum standard and “as 
much for outreach causes as for 
ourselves.” Then, in addition to 
recruitment and lay preaching, they 
discussed enlarging one’s concept of 
men’s work and the “power needed” 
for the work. 

The men reviewed a “Suggested 
State Program for Men’s Work.” 
A preliminary document on this 
subject had been approved by the 
1959 National Advisory Commission 
on Men’s Work. A revised, but still 
tentative,- “state program” sugges- 
tion statement was accepted by the 
group. This is to be for the use of 
state staff members or elected state 
officers of men’s work under the 
direction of the state office. 





Raymond Baldwin Dies 


St. Louis—Raymond W. Baldwin, 
54, director of curriculum and pro- 
gram sales for the Christian Board 
of Publication and executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Literature 
Commission, died July 4. 

He was stricken by a heart attack 
as he was driving his automible. 

Mr. Baldwin came here to head 
the Christian Literature Commis- 
sion in 1957 and later held the 
position of manager of agency sales. 
Before coming to St. Louis he was 
for 23 years associated with the 
Kansas Christian Missionary Society, 
seven years of which he served as 
state secretary. 

A graduate of Yale Divinity 
School in 1932, he joined the KCMS 
staff two years later. He was for 
16 years director of Christian edu- 
cation for the Kansas society. In 
1945 he served for seven months as 
ad interim national director of 
youth work for The United Christian 
Missionary Society. 

Mr. Baldwin was a member of 
the constituting convention for the 
National Council of Churches held 
in Cleveland in 1950. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Dorlene Baldwin; a son, Burton, 
of Kansas City, Kan.; two brothers 
and five sisters. 

Services were held in St. Louis 
July 7 and interment was in Topeka, 
Kan. 


Circulation Manager Dies 


St. Louris—Miss Ruth DuHadway, 
61, superintendent of promotion for 
the Christian Board of Publication 
and circulation manager for THE 
CHRISTIAN, died here July 2. 

Miss DuHadway had served on the 
Christian Board staff since June, 
1923—37 years. Most of her time 
of employment with CPB was in 
the field of church school sales and 
promotion. 

Services were held in St. Louis 
and interment was in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Serving in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—Leland Cook, 
Sr., is now serving as ad interim 
pastor of First Christian Church in 
Rochester, Minn. Church members 
or friends coming to the Mayo Clinic 
have been urged to contact Chaplain 
Vernon Carter or Mr. Cook at First 
Christian Church, Fourth Street at 
Second Avenue, S. W., Rochester. 
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Brotherhood News 


“Let’s Talk It Over” 
Columnist for “The 
Christian” Died June 28 


F. E. Davison Was 1949 
Convention President 


St. Lovuis—Frank Elon Davi- 
son, 73, who died June 28 in 
South Bend, Ind., had a distin- 
guished career before and since 
his retirement back in 1956. 


For 18 years (1939-1955) Dr. 
Davison was minister of First Chris- 
tian Church in South Bend. He will 
be remembered by many as pres- 
ident of the 1949 assembly of the 
International Convention. 

Since his retirement in 1956 
“Davy” had been minister-at-large 
for the South Bend church, teacher 
of religion courses at Eureka Col- 
lege and (in 1959) interim general 
secretary of the Indiana Christian 
Missionary Association. During his 
retirement he also was interim pas- 
tor for several churches. 

Before his ministry in South Bend 
Dr. Davison was for 15 years the 
minister of Austin Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church in Oak Park, Ill. He 
served other resident pastorates in 
Spencer and Sheridan, Ind., and 
Englewood Christian Church, In- 
dianapolis. 

F. E. Davison was widely known 
as a writer. In recent years he had 
been a popular columnist for THE 
CHRISTIAN, with his answers to 
readers’ questions under the title 
“Let’s Talk It Over.” He was the 
author of I Would Do It Again and 
Through the Rear View Mirror, 
both published by Bethany Press. 

A minister for more than 50 years, 
he received many honors. He was 
awarded the honorary LL.D. degree 
from Eureka College in 1949 and 
the honorary D.D. degree from But- 
ler University in 1952. He was a 
33rd degree Mason. He was past 
president of the Illinois Disciples 
of Christ, the South Bend Council 
of Churches and ministers’ associa- 
tions in Indianapolis, Oak Park and 
South Bend. 

Dr. Davison was a graduate of 
Butler University. For three years 
he taught school in Clermont, Ind., 
and began his preaching while he 
was a Butler student. He also at- 
tended the divinity school at Yale 
University and the University of 
Chicago. He was born in Browns- 
burg, Ind. 

The memorial service was held 
in South Bend July 1. Hartford 
Inlow, pastor of First Church (and 
Dr. Davison’s successor), was in 
charge. Among participants in the 
service was Doyle Mullen of Ocala, 
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Frank Elon Davison 


Fla., representing 23 men whom 
Davy influenced to become minis- 
ters. Special music was provided 
for Rosa Page Welch, well-known 
singer and ambassador of goodwill 
among Disciples. 

Known for his keen humor as 
well as his deep concern for the 
Church, Davy reluctantly canceled 
his summer speaking engagements 
as his illness became more serious 
and commented: “The old car 
(F. E. D.) was going right up the 
hill. The top was in sight when 
BANG! something happened and I 
slid right back into the hospital. ... 
The Lord willin’ and the Ohio not 
risin’ we will see you in Louisville 
next October.” 








Salem Church 
Burns Mortgage 


SALEM, OrE.—First Christian 
Church here celebrated a notable 
victory on June 19, 1960, when 
more than 600 members and friends 
came together to burn the mort- 
gage against the building. 

The present structure, valued at 
nearly one-half million dollars, was 
dedicated June 17, 1951. At that 
time there was an indebtedness of 
$167,000 against the building and 
this was secured by a 20-year-loan. 

In addition to the Gothic type 
structure there is a three-story edu- 
cation wing. 

Dr. A. Dale Fiers, president of 
of The United Christian Missionary 
Society, was the guest speaker for 
the occasion and challenged the 
members to justify the sacrifices 
that have made this building pos- 
sible by their outreach during the 
Decade of Decision. 

Andrew Hansen, who lighted the 
flame that burned the mortage 
papers, also burned the mortage on 
the former building 45 years pre- 
viously. 

Fifteen members of the congrega- 
tion have made reservations to at- 
tend the World Convention in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Wayne Greene is pastor of the 
church, David Branson is minister 
of education and youth, and Orville 
Mick is minister of evangelism and 
membership. 





Ore., John Brown (left), chairman of the board, holds the mortgage paper 
as Andrew Hansen, 92 years old and a member for 50 years, lights the 


flame. 


Wayne Greene (right), is the minister. 
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OAK HILLS CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Butler, Pa., held 

dedication services for this first unit of its permanent 

buildings. The church is located on a 12%-acre site 

and the first unit includes a temporary sanctuary and 

six classrooms. Cost of the building was $85,000. 
Donald T. Hogan is the minister. 
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Photo by Lazenby 
A $16,000 IMPROVEMENT PROJECT at First Christian 
Church, Hillsboro, Ill., included several changes in the 
sanctuary which have enhanced the beauty and dignity 
of the worship services. Improvements included new 
tile flooring, new upholstered individual seats with 
white oak pew ends as well as a new heating system. 
Jack Dorsey is the pastor. 





Photo by Yoder Studio 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Weslaco, Texas, recently dedicated this new 
education building. The sanctuary was completed ten years ago. The new 
building includes classrooms, pastor’s study, fellowship hall with modern 
kitchen and both buildings are air-conditioned. C. W. Long, who has been 
minister of the Weslaco church for the past seven years, will assume the 
pastorate of First Christian Church, Tulia, Tex., the first Sunday in August. 


New Churches and Improvements 


VILLA PARK CHRISTIAN CHURCH, near Chicago, III., 
has dedicated this new church building. William T. 
Pearcy, president of Board of Church Extension, was 
the speaker for the occasion. The congregation re- 
ceived national recognition recently when it was 
awarded first place for architectural excellence and 
serviceability for its new church building. C. Harvey 
Lord is the pastor. 





THIS NEWLY ALTERED CHANCEL of First Christian 
Church, Indiana, Pa., was recently rededicated. Among 
the new improvements were a baptistry, piano, lectern, 
communion table, pulpit, baptistry lights, lighted cross 
and an audio system. Harold C. Lillie is the pastor. 
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Brotherhood News 


National Board of Junior 
Deacons Assembled May 14 


Kansas City, Mo.—The National 
Board of Junior Deacons held its 
annual meeting at the Budd Park 
Christian Church here on Saturday, 
May 14, with 66 persons present from 
15 churches. Efforts are being 
made to give the organization na- 
tion-wide prominence. 

New officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: Perry Jewell of Uni- 
versity Heights Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., president; Raymond Man- 
gels, Belmont Church, Kansas City, 
vice-president; John David Wells, 
Independence Boulevard Church, 
Kansas City, secretary; and Preston 
Quenette, Belmont Church, Kansas 
City, treasurer. 

During the one-day convention 
full reports were made of the prog- 
ress of the organization since the 
time of its founding back in 1949. 
Herbert M. Shour, the founder, was 
present. Russell M. Bythewood, 
pastor of the Quindaro Church, 
Kansas City, Kan., is the national 
adviser.—WILL SESSIONS, reporting. 


“Pentecost Call” and 
New Church Dedication 


HoustoN—The Joint Board of 
Christian Churches of Harris County 
held its semi-annual “Pentecost 
Call” with dedication services for 
the new Westbury Christian Church 
June 5. Among participants were 
James Behler, pastor of Westbury 
Church and executive director of 
the joint board; and Tilford T. 
Swearingen, executive director of 
the Texas Board of Christian 
Churches, who delivered the ser- 
mon. 

Westbury Church was organized 
on Jan. 3, 1960, and now has 85 
members. The’ present building 
(formerly a private residence) is 
located on 4%-acre site and has a 
seating capacity of 120. There are 
eight classrooms and a shaded rec- 
reation area.—GAYLE HARRIS 


Junior Deaconesses 


SALINA, KAN.—First Christian 
Church here has 15 junior deacon- 
esses with four deaconesses as ad- 
visers. 

During the year they have held 
regular meetings, served as ushers, 
babysitters, prepared for the com- 
munion service on fifth Sundays, 
and have raised a sum of money 
for the Home for the Aged at 
Newton, Kansas. Miss Barbara Kerr 
is the secretary. 
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Church Sends Eighth 
Young Man Into Ministry 


REPUBLIC, Pa.—Thomas N. Log- 
ston was ordained into the Chris- 
tian ministry May 22 in First Chris- 
tian Church here. 

He is the eighth young man to 
enter the ministry from the Re- 
public Church. A graduate of Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va., he 
has begun work on his bachelor of 
divinity degree at The College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Logston served as the student 
minister at the Christian Church in 
Allison, Pa., and has been pastor of 
First Church, McMechan, W. Va., 
while attending Bethany College. 

Among the participants in the 
service were John H. Keppel, former 
pastor of First Church, Republic, 
who baptized the newly ordained 
minister; Dr. Harry Ice, director 
of religious education at Bethany 
College; Edward Bruce, director of 
religious education for the Penn- 
sylvania Christian Missionary So- 
ciety; Walter Collins, Chairman of 
the Board of First Christian Church, 
Republic; and James Bell, an Elder 
of First Church, Republic. Also 
participating were Harry Anderson, 
an Elder of the Christian Church in 
Allison, and Henry Schumaker, an 
Elder of First Christian Church, 
McMechan. Presiding at the serv- 
ice was Holly O. Phillips, pastor of 
First Christian Church, Republic. 
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SAMUEL D. MCLEAN, minister of First Christian Churc 


A Church Home 
Away From Home 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—First Christian 
Church here has offered incoming 
students a “church home away from 
home.” 

To do this, the church has re- 
quested ministers and church clerks 
having students attending the Cita- 
del, the College of Charleston, the 
Medical College of South Carolina, 
the School of Nursing, the School of 
Pharmacy, Palmer Business College 
or any of the trade schools in 
Charleston to send the student’s 
name and Charleston address to: 
W. C. White, minister, First Chris- 
tian Church, 172 Calhoun Street at 
College, Charleston, S. C. 

During the past school year, 
Christian Church students were at- 
tending in the Citadel, the College 
of Charleston, and the School of 
Nursing. They came from several 
South Carolina counties, as well as, 
Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Illinois, Florida and 
North Carolina. 


@ The sanctuary of First Christian 
Church, Nevada, Iowa, has recently 
been greatly beautified and its wor- 
ship atmosphere enhanced by in- 
terior improvements. The remodel- 
ing was done primarily with the 
chancel background. 
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receives the keys to a new car recently presented to him by the congrega- 
tion. Clarence Hatzer makes the presentation. 
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@ Irvin Lunger Speaker 


33 College of Bible 


Graduates in June 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Thirty-two men 
and one woman received degrees at 
the 95th commencement of The 
College of the Bible here on June 3. 
Two were awarded master of theol- 
ogy degrees and the rest the bache- 
lor of divinity degrees. 

Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, president of 
Transylvania College, spoke to the 
graduates. 

At the commencement luncheon 
Charles E. Dietze gave an address 
and introduced six persons who 
graduated from the seminary fifty 
or more years ago. 

Citations expressing appreciation 
for their service to the Christian 
Churches were presented to two re- 
tired missionaries, Mrs. J. Edgar 
Moody (India) of Lexington and 
Vere C. Carpenter (Puerto Rico) of 
Columbus, Ohio, and four retired 
ministers, Arthur B. Robertson, Lex- 
ington; Ernest C. Lunger, Scotts- 
ville, New York; William C. McCal- 
lum, Carrolton, Ky.; and George C. 
Henry, New Albany, Ind. Over 50 
who graduated between 1894 and 
1910 received similar citations 
through the mail. 

President Riley B. Montgomery 
announced the appointment of 
Loren E. Broadus, a 1960 graduate 
from Jacksonville, Fla., as co-direc- 
tor of the development program of 
The College of the Bible. He be- 
gins his work in August. 


@ At Drake University 


7 Alumni Honored 


Des MoINes, Ia.—Seven promi- 
nent alumni of Drake University 
were honored here at Founders’ 
Day observance. All seven returned 
to the campus to receive the Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards. 

Alumni honored were: Wayne Ir- 
win, Washington, D. C., vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads and former vice-president 
of The Pullman Co., in Chicago; 
Robert L. Stuhr, former alumni sec- 
retary and director of public rela- 
tion for Drake, who is now complet- 
ing requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at Northwestern University; Theo- 
dore G. Mehlin, Field Memorial Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Williams 
College in Williamstown, Mass.; Ed- 
win R. Brock, for the past 12 years 
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one of the top 15 salesmen with 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; C. Lalor Burdick, a DuPont ex- 
ecutive for 29 years, who is now re- 
tired and serves as director of the 
Lalor Foundation; Ernest L. Stebbins, 
dean of the school of hygiene and 
public health at The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; and 
John E. Stipp, president of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Alumnus to Teach 
Chemistry at Phillips 


ENID, OKLA.—Victor E. Wellman, 
Westfield, N. J., son of the late Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. F. A. Wellman, and 
alumnus of Phillips University, will 
return to his alma mater this fall 
to teach chemistry. 


Dr. Wellman, who holds the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was for many 
years associated with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. From 
1945 until last year he was man- 
ager of the rubber chemicals, inter- 
mediates and petrochemical depart- 
ments in the American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


@ Fort WortH, TExAS—Dr. A. T. 
DeGroot, of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity’s Brite College of the Bible, 
is leading the TCU Study Tour in 
Europe this summer. Seven prom- 
inent European church leaders have 
been scheduled to serve as guest 
lecturers for the tour. Dr. De- 
Groot will also attend a conference 


of professors of ecumenics to be held 
at the Ecumenical Institute, Cha- 
teau de Bossey, Switzerland. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—At the June 
commencement exercises Christian 
Theological Seminary here granted 
58 bachelor of divinity degrees, 
seven master of religious education 
degrees and one master of theology 
degree. For the August graduation 
there are 19 candidates for the 
bachelor of divinity degree, two for 
master of religious education degree 
and one for master of theology de- 
gree. 


@ LEXINGTON, Ky.—Edwin Vennard, 
vice-president and managing di- 
rector of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, New York City, was the 
principal speaker here at Tran- 
sylvania College’s commencement 
exercises June 12. Mr. Vennard, a 
seven-time winner of awards from 
the Freedoms Foundation, spoke on 
“A College Graduate’s Opportunity 
and Responsibility in Helping to 
Preserve American Freedom.” 


@ CANTON, Mo.—Professor Joe C. 
Hootman spent four weeks this sum- 
mer attending the Economics in 
Action seminar at Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Hootman is professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics 
and Chairman of the Division of 
Social Sciences here at Culver- 
Stockton College. 


@ HirAM, OH1I0—The board of trus- 
tees of Hiram College recently voted 
to increase tuition grants now ac- 
corded children of ordained minis- 
ters and missionaries of the Chris- 
tian Churches, with whom the col- 
lege maintains a relationship. The 
grant allotted is $250 per year per 
student as compared to $150 per 
year previously. The recipient must 
also meet Hiram’s admission re- 
quirements. 





THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN FOUNDATION of Southern Illinois (Carbondale) 


University will be housed in this proposed two-unit structure. 


The build- 


ing, serving as the campus headquarters of six religious organizations, in- 

cluding the Christian Churches, will contain one unit of administrative, 

social and study areas, and a second unit—to be constructed later—housing 

a chapel to seat 110. J. R. Canedy, pastor of First Christian Church, Car- 

bondale, is chairman of the executive board which is directing the building 
and campus ministry program. 
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FIVE BOY SCOUTS at Jackson Avenue Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
recently received the God and Country awards. Pictured are (from left) 
Mark Bureman, Clifford Daniels, Fred Brown, George Zaun and Raymond 
Allen Morgan. The minister, Gerald Findley, stands back of the group. 


Scouting 


Awards 


GOD AND COMMUNITY AWARDS for Girl 

Scouts were recently given at Jackson 

Avenue Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 

to (from left) Sherry Peery, Linda Biringer, 
Joyce Rose and Linda Downs. 


GOD AND COUNTRY AWARDS were pre- 
sented recently to seven scouts at Com- 
munity Christian Church, Tempe, Ariz. 
Pictured are: (front row from left) Garry 
Harrison, Richard Bristol, Gordon Kirkham; 
(second row from left) Richard Haddock, 
Charles Reynolds, Robert Bristol, Rickey 
Exline; (back row from left) Assistant 
Scout Master Gerald Harrison, R. G. W. Col- 
lins, minister, and Scout Master Orvil 
Exline. 


ROY P. FIELDS, JR., minister, Central Chris- 

tian Church, Boone, Ia., pins the Boy Scout 

God and Country award on Lynn Richeson. 

On the right are James and Jim Buss who 
also received the award. 


THIRTEEN GOD AND COUNTRY AWARDS 
were received recently by boys in First 
Christian Church, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Pictured from left are (first row): Roger 
Keith, Wayne Cook, Larry Dickerson, 
Tommy Doty, Jimmie Scott, Steve Compton, 
Alan Adkins; (back row) James Scheurich, 
Van Bettega, Mike Scheurich, Terry Kirden- 
doll, Gregg Compton and Harry Purdy. The 
Scouts are all members of the Baxter 
Springs church. 
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Commentary on Colossians 


Paul and the Intellectuals. By A. 
T. Robertson. Revised by W. C. 
Strickland. Broadman Press. 145 
pages. $2.75. 


Dr. Robertson was for many years 
a professor of New Testament at 
Southern Seminary. He wrote nearly 
fifty scholarly books. The present 
volume, a commentary on Colos- 
sians, was one of them, written in 
1926. Professor Strickland’s revision 
has omitted much material which 
would be of little interest to the 
student today, while preserving Dr. 
Robertson’s original language and 
ideas. These ideas are still quite 
sharp and clear and of real help. 

The problem with which Paul’s 
letter to the Colossians is concerned 
is the rise of Gnosticism in the area 
of Colossae. Dr. Robertson takes 
the position that Paul, in Colossians, 
was opposing the heresy of Gnostic- 
ism in its earliest stages, not the 
more complicated and difficult de- 
velopment of the second and third 
centuries. And he met this heresy 
that salvation came by knowledge 
(gnosis) by a plea for more knowl- 
edge rather than less—but knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ. 

Robertson holds that nowhere did 
Paul set forth his concept of the 
person of Christ so completely as 
he did in this letter. It is “a full- 
length portrait of Christ as Creator 
and Redeemer . . . the Center and 
Lord of the Universe.” This was 
the antidote to the gnostic poison. 

While it is helpful to have the 
results of Robertson’s scholarship 
given to us in a small volume, the 
reader is aware of points through- 
out the book that are out of position 
with the present concensus of theo- 
logical and _ Biblical scholarship. 
Robertson’s devotion shines through, 
but our devotion today is founded 
upon a slightly different basis.— 
WAYMON PARSONS. 


Pioneer Preachers 


They Rode the Frontier. By Wyatt 
Blassingame. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
177 pages. $2.95. 


In this day of “wild west” TV 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


programs with bad-men and mur- 
derous Indians roaming the plains 
during the nineteenth century, this 
book comes as a pleasant. change in 
pace. The reader rides the plains, 
fords the raging rivers, and con- 
fronts the Indians but this time 
with men who “were almost fantas- 
tically brave,” armed only with a 
Bible and an intrepid faith in God. 

This slender book tells in rapid 
succession of the lives and ministry 
of pioneer preachers of more than 
half-dozen religious traditions, from 
Pere Marquette, son of a noble 
French family and priest to the 
savage Illinois, to Peter Cartwright 
with “chest and shoulders like a 
bull,” who “loved everybody but 
feared nobody.” 

Free of theology and denomina- 
tional defenses, the book is easy, 
relaxing reading, but one is con- 
vinced again of the reforming and 
transforming power of the gospel. 
It was the frontiersman who tamed 
the frontier, but it was the pioneer 
preacher who tamed the frontiers- 
man. 

The Indian is portrayed in a new 
light, essentially polite, with a keen 
sense of humor and capable of 
laughing at his own mistakes and 
ignorance. John Stewart discov- 
ered that most difficult for the 
Wyandots was the realization that 
“red children and white children 
have the same manitou (God).” 
They killed and pillaged, but they 
also suffered when their warriors 
died defending their land against 
the “white man who too often spoke 
with crooked tongue,” and when 
they were introduced to a Great 
Spirit who loved and forgave they 
became as devout Christians as our 
land has ever known. Here is a 
book you will reread many times; 
an excellent addition to the church 
library or your own.—WaALTER R. 
NAFF. 


Commentary on 1 John 


Faith Is the Victory. By E. M. 
Blaiklock. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co. 64 pages. $2. 


Professor Blaiklock of University 
College, Auckland, New Zealand, 


presents this brief commentary on 
1 John as an introduction to John’s 
account of the Lord’s gospel. This 
conservative scholar offers a stimu- 
lating exposition of the faith that 
overcomes the world. Easy and 
illuminating to read.—R. E. B. 


To Prime the Pump 


The Waiting Father. By Helmut 
Thielicke. Harper and Brothers. 
192 pages. $3.75. 


When the contemporary preacher 
needs to prime his preaching pump, 
he will profit by reading this book. 

This is not however, merely a 
book of “sermon seeds,” and the 
treatment which is in store for the 
reader is that of a thoroughgoing 
self-examination of one’s own per- 
sonal stewardship. In superb Kier- 
kegaardian style, the author “nee- 
dles” his reader toward the reality 
of his “situation.” 

The author uses the parables of 
Jesus very effectiively as ‘“God’s 
picture book.” It is here in these 
pictures that we see our true condi- 
tion. As Thielicke says, “the pic- 
tures do not lead us to the text 
book, but the text book interprets 
the the pictures for us.” 

This biblical picture of man is 
summed up in a word, “separation.” 
Man by his own pre-choice has 
separated himself from God the 
Father. In this broken relationship 
man cannot find significance and 
meaning for life, and all his “things” 
bore him, .. . “because he is deter- 
mined to use them apart from the 
Father” (page 24). What must 
we do? The answer is, “return to 
the waiting Father.” 

This book of sermons gives us a 
new approach to contemporary 
preaching on that urgent subject of 
Christian stewardship. It is a clas- 
sic example of preaching, which 
is thoroughly grounded in contem- 
porary theology. The influence of 
Kierkegaard in the preaching of 
Thielicke is conspicuous and might 
serve to inspire the reader to go and 
do likewise. Namely, read _ the 
works of Kirkegaard. There can 
be little doubt that the author has 
done precisely that.—KarL H. CROEL. 
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A ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Charles H. 
Bayer will begin a ministry here 
with First Christian Church in early 
September. He has been serving 
for the past five years as pastor of 
the Shepherd Park Christian Church 
in Washington, D. C. A native of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Bayer is a gradu- 
ate of Phillips University and The 
Graduate Seminary, Enid, Okla. 


A BELLAIRE, TEx.—Lloyd T. Watson 
is now serving as minister of the 
Christian Church here. For the past 
ten years he has been pastor of 
Richfield Christian Church, Waco, 
Tex. Watson is a graduate of Texas 
Christian University and Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible, Fort Worth. At 
present he is also a chaplain with 
the Texas National Guard. 


A PRAIRIE VILLAGE, KAN.—Terry E. 
Foland has accepted a call from 
Cherokee Christian Church to serve 
as minister of Christian education 
and membership development. He 
will begin his new work here about 
the middle of August. A graduate 
of Culver-Stockton College, Canton, 
Mo., Foland has taken graduate 
work at the Missouri School of Reli- 
gion in Columbia. 


ASANTA Monica, Cauir.—John 
Young is the new minister of Chris- 
tian education here at First Chris- 
tian Church. He has_ been 
youth director at Central Chris- 
tian Church, Enid, Okla., for the 
past two years while completing 
his work at Phillips University. A 
formal installation service was held 
June 26 with Dean Canady, state 
director of religious education, as- 
sisting. 


A BERKELEY, CALIF.—Josh Wilson, 
Christian education director for the 
Christian Churches of Northern Cal- 
ifornia and Western Nevada, has 
been appointed to the position of as- 
sociate secretary for the organiza- 
tion. He will continue to carry the 
Christian education portfolio and 
will assume additional responsibil- 
ities in the state work. 


A ABILINE, TEx.—Oscar Ramming 
has been called to serve as business 
manager of First Christian Church 
here. He formerly was minister 
of administration at Peachtree 
Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


A CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Joseph Lee 
Bryan, minister of education, Han- 
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nibal, Mo., will become minister of 
education at University Place Chris- 
tian Church here Aug. 1. Mr. 
Bryan is a graduate of Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, and 
The College of the Bible. 


A Houston, Texas—Jim Rudd, a 
senior at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, is serving this summer as as- 
sociate minister here at the Heights 
Christian Church. He is assisting 
the minister, Clarence Doss, and 
will preach for the congregation 
while Mr. Doss attends the World 
Convention in Scotland.—GAYLe 
Harris. 


A BurraLo, N. Y.—Omar L. Clary 
is closing his ministry at University 
Christian Church here on Aug 1, due 
to ill health. For the present he 
will return to the farm home at 
Pierpont, Ohio, Rt. No. 1. After a 
period of rest and supply preaching 
he hopes to return to the pastorate. 


A INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Vernon H. 
Scott is the new associate minister 
here at University Park Christian 
Church. Mr. Scott, who is a gradu- 
ate of Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla., and The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky., comes here from a 
four-year associate ministry with 
the Madison Avenue’ Christian 
Church, Covington, Ky. Mr. Scott 
formerly served with University 
Park minister, Lowell C. Bryant, 
when Mr. Bryant was minister at 
First Christian, Topeka, Kan. 


A Wison, N. C.—Richard Fay Run- 
dell began as minister of Christian 
education here at First Christian 
Church on July 1. A recent gradu- 
ate of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary he has been serving as part- 
time director of religious education 
at the First Congregational Church, 
Windsor, Conn. 


A OSBORNE, KAN.—Richard Duck- 
worth is the new minister at First 
Christian Church here. He grad- 
uated in June with the B.D. degree 
from The Graduate Seminary of 
Phillips University and was ordained 
to the Christian ministry at First 
Church, North Platte, Neb., on June 
5. 


A Syracuse, N. Y.—Harrie S. Young 
has resigned as minister of First 
Christian Church, French Lick, Ind., 
to accept a call from First Christian 
Church here. He recently com- 





pleted his work at Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Evmira, N. Y.—Kelsie G. Martin 
has accepted a call to serve as pas- 
tor of Central Christian Church, 
Elmira, N. Y., following a period of 
service with Union Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, St. Louis, Mo., as di- 
rector of religious education. 


A LEXINGTON, Ky.—Donald N. An- 
derson has resigned as minister of 
Woodland Christian Church here to 
enroll in the University of Chicago 
for graduate study. 


A SEATTLE, WaASH.—Allan W. Lee 
has accepted the call as minister to 
First Christian Church here. He 
recently completed two and one-half 
years as minister at First Church, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


School of the Ministry 
At Milligan August 15-19 


MILLIGAN COLLEGE, TENN.—The 
School of the Ministry, scheduled 
here on the campus of Milligan 
College, has been planned to attract 
laymen and ministers on a non- 
denominational basis. 


Sponsored by individual Christian 
Church ministers, this year’s school 
will be held Aug. 15-19. 


Speakers include C. E. “Stoney” 
Jackson; W. P. Strube, president of 
the Mid-American States Insurance 
Co., Houston, Tex.; C. Stanley Lo- 
well, POAU executive, Washington, 
D. C.; Donald Sharp, Sturgis, Ky.; 
Dr. Albert Meiburg, associate di- 
rector of pastoral counseling, North 
Carolina Baptist Hospital, Winston- 
Salem; Wm. Dever, Harvard . Divin- 
ity School; Robert Fife; William 
Thompson; Henry E. Hill; Dean 
Walker, president of Milligan Col- 
lege, and John Bolten, Sr. 

The cost, which includes all meals, 
dormitory suite and registration fee 
is: $35 per couple, $5 per grade 
school age child and $10 for each 
youth of high school age or older. 
Maximum cost to each family is not 
to exceed $50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Men of God.’’ By Mary Blair Immel. Christian 
Board of Publication. Teacher’s Quarterly, 143 pages, 
$1. Pupil’s Quarterly, 143 pages, $ -75. Pupil’s 
Classbook, 32 pages. $ .25. (AIl Paper). 

“The One Baptism.’’ By Stephen J. England. The 
Bethany Press. 95 pages. $1.25 (Paper), $1.95 
(Cloth). 

“The Church and the Fine Arts.’ By Cynthia Pearl 
Maus. Harper and Brothers. 902 pages. $6.95. 

“Quiet Strength From World Religions.’’ By Quinter 
M. Lyon. Harper and Brothers. 234 pages. $3.75. 

‘“‘God’s Son and God’s World.”” By A. A. van Ruler. 
_ B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 79 pages. 


“The Great Prophets.’"’ By Ruhi Afnan. Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc. 457 pages. $5. 

“‘Who’s Who in the Bible.’ By Albert E. Sims. 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 96 pages. $3.75. 
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(Continued from page 6.) 


agree to the former, many are yet 
unwilling to acknowledge the lat- 
ter. 

Saintly Christians, however, 
have always known that peace of 
heart comes before either peace 
of mind or a healthy body. From 
them we learn that the conflict- 
ing loyalties need to be unrav- 
eled. Before we find Jesus’ prom- 
ise of the good life, we must first 
make him the central loyalty 
in daily life. Because it removes 
the confusion, stewardship is the 
way to spiritual healing. 

Psychology has shown what 
human experience has _ long 
known. We are finite beings. 
Tests can reveal our mental capa- 
city. We can know the approxi- 
mate limits of our minds. If 
religion, then, becomes a matter 
of intellectual understanding, we 
commit ourselves to a limited 
religion. 

If, on the other hand, our faith 
is a matter of heart and head, we 
release sources of power not 
known before. True, we are 
finite beings in our capacity to 
love as to understand. Few of us, 
however, ever exhaust all the 
possibilities and opportunities to 
express our devotion, for the 
limits of love are broader, deeper, 
and wider than we have yet dis- 
covered. In this sense, we are 
free to say that we are unlimited 
persons living limited lives. 

For God to give this healing 
of the spirit, something has to 
move over and out of our lives. 
Old loyalties must give place to 
new causes. Men must exchange 
many interests for one hope of 
the kingdom. Man’s first need 
is to love God and to express it. 
God’s reward is a healthy soul. 

God’s strategy of stewardship 
is controlled by our choice. God 
has a plan, but we make the 
decision. Do we want to be saved 
from ourselves that much? God 
has outlined the conditions for 
finding the good life. The result 
is determined by the answer we 
give. 

We can buck it. We can deny 
it. We can attempt to alter its 
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demands. But we cannot obliter- 
ate it. The offer comes from 
God: “Not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us... .” We 
choose whether or not to respond: 
“Not my will, but thine, be done. 


To say that God has a strategy 
for our souls may seem as if 
God is a conniver. We may thus 
picture God to be like a hunter 
with a trap. He may seem, how- 
ever, to be more like a “(Heavenly 
Father” if we change the word 
“strategy” to “plan.” God does 
have a plan for our souls. It is 
for us to live as Christian 
stewards. 


If only I had said this to my 
friend! 


Brotherhood News 
144 New Members 


HoMEwoop, ILL.—The St. Paul 
Community Church here received 
144 new members from Jan. 1 
through June 12. 

Prior to the reception of each 
group of new members, an orienta- 
tion class, followed by a tea, has 
been held. 

The church’s goal for 1960 is 
260 new members, and it appears 
that the goal will be achieved. 
Christopher T. Garriott has been 
minister of the church for 16 years. 

The church plans to burn its 
mortgage in December of this year 
—three and one-half years after 
the dedication of the buildings. An 
architect is working on future plans 
of expansion for the growing con- 
gregation. 


Evangelistic Services 


DELTA, Iowa—A_ successful week 
of evangelistic services was held 
at the Christian Church here April 
3-8, with Tom McCormick of Diag- 
onal, Iowa as evangelist. 

The average attendance was 136. 
More than 200 persons were present 
April 6 when a “Fill A Row” night 
was held. An attendance contest 
between seven classes of the church 
was held, with the high school class 
winning the set of maps on a fold- 
ing steel stand. Later a baptismal 
service was held for eight new mem- 
bers (all young people) and one 
new member who came by transfer. 
James Piper is pastor of the church 
which has a membership of 176 with 
a little more than one-eighth of these 
being non-resident members. Delta 
is a town with a population of about 
500. 
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New Churches— 
Dreams for a Decade 


by Harold R. Watkins 





Church Extension Is Looking 
Backward and Toward the Future 
On the Edge of the New Decade 


“Forward through the ages in un- 
broken line. . . .” Thus wrote 
Arthur Sullivan about Christ’s 
church. This is the thought behind 
the new church program of the 
Disciples of Christ. 

The decade just concluded has 
developed a renewed interest in the 
establishment of strong, growing 
new congregations. Four hundred 
and thirty-nine came into existence 
through the combined efforts of 
established congregations and area, 
state and national agencies. One 
thousand five hundred is the goal 
for the 1960's. 

Many of those organized during 
the 1950’s are among the highest 
per capita giving congregations of 
the Brotherhood. Several are pro- 
viding annually over $5,000.00 to 
world outreach causes. Some have 
already assisted in the sponsoring 
of other new congregations. 

It is not without purpose, in the 
light of the new church emphasis, 
then, that the Board of Church 
Extension has expanded services 
and staff to meet the increased 
needs of assistance to the new con- 
gregations. 

Statistics recently released reveal 
that during the decade just con- 
cluded, $1,450,000.00 was disbursed 
by Church Extension on _ interest- 
free loans to new congregations. 
This fund is made available through 
giving of the churches to Unified 
Promotion. The projected amount 
of interest-free loans for the Decade 
of Decision is $4,000,000.00. 

In a recent action, the directors 
of the Board of Church Extension 
voted that the making of interest- 
free loans for the timely purchase 
of high-grade sites for new con- 
gregations shall constitute the pri- 
mary use of such funds as may be- 


Harold R. Watkins is general 
representative, for the Board of 
Church Extension of the Disciples 
of Christ. 
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come available to Church Extension 
through the Brotherhood’s Decade 
of Decision. 

In addition, Church Extension 
will be called on to provide an 
estimated $25,000,000.00 in interest- 
bearing loans to finance first unit 
construction for new congregations. 

Experienced leadership for fund- 
raising has been provided—without 
charge—to the new congregations 
by the Board of Church Extension. 

Under such leadership, an average 
of 22 new congregations annually 
has been served in recent years, 
with an average of approximately 
$575,000.00 being raised each year. 


This will increase as the number 
of new churches rises. 

Architecturally, the Board of 
Church Extension has_ provided 
guidance and counsel to the major- 
ity of new congregations organized 
in the brotherhood through site 
selection and preparation of prelim- 
inary studies for first unit and mas- 
ter plans. This service is also pro- 
vided without charge to the new 
church. 

The Decade of Decision, to which 
all have looked forward, has arrived. 
The same challenge of expansion 
that Jesus gave to the early church 
is the challenge for Disciples of 
Christ congregations today. This 
challenge can be met as responsibil- 
ity for the sponsorship of new con- 
gregations is faced. 

As the agency of the Christian 
Churches called into existence to 
assist in the sound planning and 
financing of church buildings, the 
Board of Church Extension recog- 
nizes its responsibility and is pre- 
pared to provide leadership and 
service for the 1960’s emphasis on 
new churches. This will be done 
in cooperation with local congrega- 
tions, area, state and national 
agencies. 

And, the poet’s words will become 
real: 


“.. . Bound by God’s far purpose 
in one living whole, 

Move we on together to the shin- 
ing goal.” 





HAROLD R. WATKINS (right), general representative of the Board of 
Church Extension, checks “Year Book” outreach figures for the Eastgate 


Christian Church in Indianapolis, with Herbert C. Barnard, minister. 


East- 


gate, like many new churches which have received Church Extension as- 


sistance, is currently setting aside 19 per cent of its operating budget for 


outreach causes. 
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KK Stanley Nutting, 13-year-old member of First 
Christian Church, CENTRALIA, WASH., was 
awarded first prize for an essay, ‘‘Old Oregon 
Trail," entered in competition with those from 
12 western states. The contest was sponsored 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


KK Mrs. Roy E. Ammerman, wife of the pastor 
of Park View Christian Church, PORTSMOUTH, 
VA., has recently made arrangements for the 
publishing of her sixth book. The book, ‘‘De- 
votional Programs for Adults,"’ contains re- 
source materials for those who conduct group 
meetings with devotional programs. 


4K Dan Travis received the M.A. degree in edu- 
cation from the University of TULSA (OKLA.) at 
the recent commencement. A former U.S. Air 
Force chaplain, Mr. Travis has been serving on 
the staff of East Side Christian Church in Tulsa. 


BK First Christian Church, HUNTSVILLE, TEX., 
held a week of preaching May 8-15 with Harry 
M. Wilson, of South Fort Mitchell, Ky., as the 
speaker. A. O. Guy is the minister at Hunts- 
ville. 


WK Roy L. Thorp recently completed an ad in- 
terim ministry of six months with First Christian 
Church, TOPEKA, KAN. During this period 
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there were 55 additions to the church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorp have returned to their home in 
Ventura, Calif. 


5K Miss Cammie Gray, retired missionary now 
living in LOS ANGELES, CALIF., who spent 32 
years in China, recently returned to the Far East 
for a visit with Chinese Christian friends now 
living in the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
Formoso, Hongkong and Japan. 


SKA three-week summer session on the 
“Christian Family in Our Church" will be 
held at Phillips University, ENID, OKLA., July 
4-22. Sponsored by the Council of South- 
western Theological Schools, Inc., the special 
course will be financed by the Lilly Founda- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Autobiography of J. W. McGarvey.” By J. W. 
McGarvey. The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 93 pages. $1.50 (Paper). 

“How Jesus Became God.” By Conrad Henry Moehl- 
man. Philosophical Library, Inc. 206 pages. $4.75. 

“The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation.” By R. E. 0. 
White. William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
392 pages. $6. 

“A Therapist’s View of Personal Goals."’ By Carl R. 
Rogers. Pendle Hill Pamphies, Wallingford, Pa. 32 
pages. 35¢ (Paper). 





THE FOLLOWING reviews and rat- 
ings of current motion pictures has 
been provided by the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, in coopera- 


tion with the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission and United Church 
Women of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Kidnapped 


(Walt Disney Production. 
Vista Release) 


Faithfully brought to visual en- 
joyment from Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s beloved novel of adventure 
and historical import, this Walt Dis- 
ney production was written for the 
screen and directed by Robert Ste- 
venson, a distant cousin of R.LS., 
with as much care for authenticity 
of narrative, action and interpreta- 
tion of characters as Disney brings 
to settings, period properties, cos- 
tumes and outstanding photogra- 
phy. 

It is the story of David Balfour, 
son of a village schoolmaster, who, 
after being orphaned, goes to the 
“House of Shaws’ to claim his fa- 
ther’s share of the estate and his 
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proper place in the family but is 
temporarily defeated by his wicked 
uncle Ebenezer who arranges for 
his kidnapping by the captain of a 
ship and his being taken to the 
New World to be sold as a slave. 
How this scheme fails and David is 
helped eventually to achieve his 
goal by an adventurer, political sup- 
porter of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
makes a thrilling tale. The heather 
tints of the highlands, the blue 
mists hovering over the lochs, the 
rocky shores and the wild seas pro- 
vide exquisite colorings. -When the 
story springs into action with clay- 
more duels, escapes over mountains 
and rocks, fights with the British 
Red Coats, there is much excite- 
ment. 

Another pleasure is derived from 
the carefully reproduced interiors 
which would enchant an anti- 
quarian. The musical background 
is especially appropriate to the Scot- 
tish settings, with excellent orches- 
tral renditions, plus a bagpipe-play- 
ing contest which is a spine-tingling 
feature. Acting is superb. Thus, a 
classic for several generations meets 
the demands of imagination. 





CONSTRUCTION HAS BEGUN on 
the first unit of Edmonds-Lynnwood 
Christian Church, Edmofds, Wash. 
Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 


$35,000 structure were recently 
held. Occupancy is anticipated be- 
fore Sept. 1. Among participants 
were (from left): Dr. Earl H. Van 
Doren, state secretary; Hal Shor- 
rock, Seattle Missionary Union offi- 
cer; Gerald A. Van Doren, minister; 
and son Timmy. 





“With the Holy Spirit and With Fire.” By Samuel 
M. Shoemaker. Harper and Brothers. 127 pages. 
$2.50. 

“The Psychology of Counseling.’’ By Clyde M. Nar- 
ramore. ondervan Publishing House. 303 pages. 
$3.95. 

“Revivals: Their Laws and Leaders.’ By James 
Burns. Baker Book House. 353 pages. $3.95. 


“The Church’s Mission to the Educated American.” 
By J. H. Nederhood. William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 163 pages. $2.50. (Paper). 


The Adventures of 


Huckleberry Finn 


(Samuel Goldwyn, Jr., 
MGM Release) 


Who has not read Mark Twain’s 
novel—even many times—about the 
irrepressible “Huck”? It can be en- 
joyed once more in this film version 
which is concerned almost entirely 
with his journey on a raft down 
the Missouri and Mississippi. Huck 
and Jim, the escaping Negro slave, 
run away together and only the 
boy’s inventiveness (a polite word 
for some useful lying) saves them 
from the clutches of some crooks, 
the eagerness of a “slave catcher” 
coveting Jim for the promised re- 
ward. 


They join a circus, board a river 
boat after the ramming of their 
raft and, with the continuous race 
with fate and pursuers never lag- 
ging, suspense is supreme. Huck is 
every boy and worth knowing. 
With all his pretended “tough” 
ways, he is basically good, though 
his may not be orthodox goodness. 
He always manages to get himself 
out of tight places, in unexpected 
ways. 

The sequence of events is some- 
what changed from that of the 
novel but this is of little conse- 
quence. It catches fully its spirit. 
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"The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 





Free Discussion Dangerous 
Editor, The Christian: 


The article by Lee Hankins (The 
Christian, Jan. 3, 1960) certainly 
calls our attention to a condition 
that must be followed up diligently 
by the church. 

What is to become of our plea 
if the coming generation wanders 
off? You certainly are thinking 
this way too, as the “Letters” of 
March 20th issue were all in this 
regard. I heartily agree with the 
letter of Dwight C. Stewart of Can- 
ton, Mo.; we are not making a 
decided stand on doctrine and the- 
ology. These young folks of ours 
notice this and it makes them 
restless and undecided. 

The article in the following issue 
(The Christian, Jan. 10, 1960), “The 
New Face of Unity” by Benton 
Hanan, will certainly never tie our 
young folks to our plea—there is 
no stand in his question: ‘Which 
pattern of which New Testament 
Church will be restored?” In other 
words, “What kind of unity do we 
wish?” Paul certainly settled that 
question in no uncertain terms in 
1 Cor. 1: 10-13 and it is up to us to 
make it stick. 

I once chided Lin D. Cartwright 
for publishing controversial letters; 
so many are not competent to see 
their meaning and go haywire as 
a result. He came back at me with 
the quotation from Alexander 
Campbell which heads the page of 
“Letters.” 

Nevertheless, what some see in 
print they tuck away in their minds 
and fight for it. In the March 27 
issue you published two letters re- 
ferring to the above article on 
unity; one labeled “Dislikes” ques- 
tioned if it were your position on 
unity. One might take it that way. 
The other, “Likes,” admired it to 
the extent of wishing reprints to 
distribute on our campus centers, 
a fine way to perpetuate indecision 
on the subject of unity; Brother 
Hankins’ youth will surely be be- 
wildered and look elsewhere for 
solidarity. If reprints of this 
article are made I hope it will be 
headed with Paul’s exhortation to 
the Corinthian Church on that sub- 
ject.—GerorGE LEE KRAMER, Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


EpITor’S COMMENT: We’ll take our 
stand with Cartwright, and publish 
both Hanan and Kramer. 
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—-Alexander Campbell 


Tribute 
Editor, The Christian: 


Please let me add my tribute to 
Dr. J. Warren Hastings. For four 
years (1954-1958) I served with him 
as associate minister of National 
City Christian Church, and I know 
how totally he gave himself to what 
he called “the work.” He never 
let anybody forget that it was not 
his church nor their church, but the 
Church of Jesus Christ. He liked 
ordinary people and kidded the not- 
so-ordinary. In the language of the 
sports he loved, he was a real “pro,” 
and his passing leaves a gap in the 
ranks of the Disciples ministers 
which will be permanent for many 
of us—BILL NOTTINGHAM, Paris, 
France 


Realistic 
Editor, The Christian: 


I was very much impressed by the 
comments of Mr. George Jacobs 
(March 27, 1960). It is refreshing to 
find that there are others who also 
are not complimented by the broad 
description of Disciple theology as 
was outlined in Look Magazine. 

Mr. Jacobs’ idea that our brother- 
hood has been putting the cart be- 
fore the horse is quite realistic. 
We have concentrated so much on 
the stewardship that the faith that 
makes it all important is either 
diluted or treated as of second-hand 
nature.—E. K. ScHaFER, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: But let’s be 
sure we keep stewardship as a vital 
part of “the faith” if we do any 
rearranging of things. 


Assassination by Association 
Editor, The Christian: 


During the past few months my 
desk has been cluttered each morn- 
ing with letters, tracts, pamphlets, 
newsletters and periodicals designed 
to smear the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
something of which we are all 
pretty familiar. 

My first impression is that there 
seems to be a lack of basic Chris- 
tiantiy on behalf of those doing 
the smearing. I can’t help but re- 
call the incident in Matthew 9:10-13 
where the Pharisees, a group born 
in the spirit of patriotism and reli- 
gious devotion, and who later devel- 
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Letters ... 


oped into a sect of self-righteous 
and hypo-critical formalists, spoke 
out against Jesus for eating with 
tax collectors and sinners. 

The scene is an easy one to ima- 
gine. Jesus was the chief guest at 
an expensive dinner paid for with 
tax money no doubt, and the toll- 
gatherers with their friends were 
present. To the Pharisees this was a 
scandalous affair, and for Jesus it 
was another step toward the inevit- 
able cross he was to later endure. 
Throughout the ages innocent men 
have been falsely accused, scandal- 
ized, denounced and even executed 
in the name of patriotism and reli- 
gious devotion. This, my friends, 
was and is . . assassination by 
association. 

My second impression is that 
there seems to be a lack of basic 
reasoning. For instance, in one 
pamphlet a statement is made to 
this effect: “Dr. John Doe, pastor 
of the First Church, Anytown, U. 
S. A., was guest speaker for a cer- 
tain Communist front organization 
in October of 1932, and later served 
on a committee for the same or- 
ganization in 1934.”’ By this reasoning 
we are all guilty! I wonder if many 
ever stop to think what our whole 
attitude toward communism was in 
1934? 

I remember our seventh grade 
operetta back in 1945. It was dur- 
ing the closing days of World War 
II, and we were all filled with a 
fervid spirit of patriotism as we 
went through our flag drills, dis- 
playing the Stars and Stripes, the 
British flag, and—now get this— 
the hammer and sickle, for at that 
time we were great allies work- 
ing toward peace. The theme of the 
whole presentation was Russian 
from the beginning to the end, and 
we heartily sang the theme song 
“Dance My Comrades.” Of course, 
such an event would be unheard of 
in the same school today, but the 
same seventh grade teacher, who is 
still there by the way, is not con- 
sidered a communist by any means. 

The question we must ask our- 
selves is, “Can we morally quaran- 
tine any organization on the basis 
of a few abstract facts?” Self-right- 
eousness and lovelessness are per- 
chance a greater affront to Chris- 
tianity than the claw of communism. 
—MICHAEL MCGINNIS, Aurora, Mo. 
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OST workmen have a special 

tool they use every day to do 
a better job than they could have 
done without it. Most ministers and 
many department chairmen have dis- 
covered such a tool, use it regularly 
and recommend it to every person 
who is concerned with the program 
and objectives of the local church. 

Basically this “tool” is a calendar, 
though it has so many uses one 
might think of it as a slide rule for 
the work of the church. 

Each year, during the month of 
May, a complimentary copy of the 
Church Program Planning Guide 
is sent to every minister of the 
brotherhood. Extra copies may be 
ordered: for all department chair- 
men, the church school superin- 
tendent, organization presidents, 
board chairman, and others. Mem- 





‘Available from Christian Board of 
Publication, Beaumont and Pine, 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 










































Hear Me, Lord 

The Highway to Heaven 
Is Open 

rill Still Live On 

Bless This House 

Thanks Be to God 

The Lord’s Prayer 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 
by Samuel F. Pugh 


The Church Program 
Planning Guide 1960-61 


bers of the various functional de- 
partments, fellowship groups, and 
church members in general would 
find the Church Program Planning 
Guide of real value to them as well. 

We mention this, not to sell an 
item (no organization receives any 
profit from the Guide) but because 
it would improve the effectiveness 
of every church in which it is widely 
used. 

Basically, as we said before, the 
work book is a calendar—a twelve- 
month calendar and source book of 
192 pages. For each day of a twelve- 
month period beginning July 1, 
1960, there is space to make note 
of the meetings or events of that 
day. More than that, every special 
day and emphasis in the entire 
church year is indicated both on 
the appropriate calendar date and 
in the special listing in the front 
of the book. A “tickler system” 
reminds the user when it is time 


FoR that quiet Evening 


May we 













GOD. $3.98 
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The Voice in the Wilderness 
The Love of God 


| Walked Today Where Jesus 


Walked 
Take My Hand, Precious Lord 
So Near to God Am |! 


Just a Closer Walk With Thee 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 


recommend the 
Bethany recording: MOMENTS WITH GOD? 
Ben C. Stevenson has chosen twelve songs 
typical of the program that has endeared 
him to audiences throughout the hemi- 
sphere. Each selection is introduced by a 
moment of meditation—a mood-setting 
soliloquy. The spiritual message that goes 
out from these spoken thought catches the 
tenor as his sincere and dedicated self. 
Each song chosen has a message of faith 
—an expression of Christian witness. It 
is truly a fine gift and proud possession 
for any person wishing MOMENTS WITH 






to begin preparation for a coming 
project and when to order materials 
that will be needed for each proj- 
ect. 

Included in the Gwide is such 
valuable information as a brief in- 
terpretation of the work of the eight 
functional departments, a bibliog- 
raphy of the basic materials that 
may be used to support the work 
of each department, a listing of 
agencies and organizations to write 
concerning any phase of the pro- 
gram of the Christian Churches and 
a special section concerning the 
Decade of Decision, which begins 
July 1, 1960. 

If every active member of a local 
congregation were to use the Guide 
for church and personal use he 
would know more about the brother- 
hood life and would be able to per- 
form his daily tasks in an orderly 
manner. All of us need some kind 
of a reminder of the dates, meet- 
ings, responsibilities and achieve- 
ments of each day in the year. It 
is better to plan ahead with calm 
assurance than to forget our re- 
sponsibilities or worry lest we neg- 
lect an important event or an in- 
cidental duty. 





Samuel F. Pugh is executive 
director, Local Church Life, The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


by F. E. Davison 


QUESTION: Your answer to 
the students asking “Is there a 
God” was certainly a classic 
example of “buck-passing.” 
After your years as a minister 
was that insipid, assinine bit of 
advice the best you had to 
offer? 


ANSWER: The answer to 
which you refer is not before 
me but it must have been worse 
than usual for I have had sev- 
eral communications about the 
question and my inadequate 
answer. 

As I recall, I advised the 
young men to seek out some 
minister or college professor in 
whom they had confidence and 
spend a couple of hours in con- 
versation. Of course I know 
most of the bromides that could 
be put on one page but I was 


sure that would not satisfy the. 


questioners. 

Because I appreciate the ef- 
fort of some of the answers 
given in my correspondence I 
am going to publish one of them 
from a layman: 

“T am age 47, married, two 
children and an elder in my 
church. I am a life insurance 
man by trade. In the early 
1930’s after having been reared 
in a Christian home I entered 
college and took courses in Bible 
and religion. In the summer 
of 1933 my world seemed to 
collapse around me. I quit 
school and worked in an office 
for two years. All the things 
I had been taught suddenly 
seemed to ring hollow—I saw 
a church officer pray in a meet- 


Dr. Davison died June 28, 1969. 
In tribute to him we are continu- 
ing to run the columns we have 
on hand. 


ing for guidance, and he seemed 
to be the voice of one crying 
in the darkness, wondering if 
he would find an answer. 


“The result was I searched 
in my heart and said, ‘there is 
no God.’ After a month or so 
this was such a bleak experi- 
ence, I began to wonder—then 
I began to search for an answer 
—the answer to the meaning of 
life—why was I alive anyway? 
The same question came to me 
that apparently is facing you. 
If I could only prove that there 
is a God then the rest would 
handle itself. 


“In the first place the fact 
that you are looking for proof 
that there is a God (this was 
my experience) means you are 
on the right track and are on 
solid ground. You are headed 
in the right direction. 

“Mr. Davison was so right 
when he said you are not alone 
in your search for the answer 
to the question. You have heard 
of the fellowship of saints—well 
you have a mighty company of 
fellowship with other doubters 
—I would rather call them 
seekers—in the last generation 
and in the present and the fu- 
ture there will be earnest 
seekers. 

“While attending a young 
people’s friendship circle in 
which I was only an observer, 
I joined hands with the youth 
who sang and prayed together. 
At first I was amused and then 
the thought came to me that 
these young people had some- 
thing for which I was search- 
ing. At that moment there came 
within me an unworded prayer 
—an unbidden prayer. It was 
to the effect ‘O Lord, I believe 


—help Thou my unbelief.’ 

“T’ve heard of the peace that 
passes understanding. Well, 
something of that experience 
came to me that night. There 
was a physical relaxing—relax- 
ing of tensions and muscles. I 
didn’t know where I was (spirit- 
ually speaking) or where I was 
going but I prayed, believing, 
and at that point I knew there 
was a God. There wasn’t any 
angelic voice or light from 
heaven—it was just a profound 
spiritual experience. 

“Davison suggests that you 
seek counsel from some wise 
minister or professor. I did 
just that. My counselor sug- 
gested that the vine of my per- 
sonal religion was well rooted 
but the vine had been trained 
on a junior size trellis. The 
vine had finally become so big 
that the kid-sized trellis would 
no longer hold it and the trel- 
lis work was crashing to the 
ground—too much vine and too 
little trellis.” 
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